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ADVERTISEMENT. 


YF, in reaſoning upon the ſubje& of the 
preſent War, we would avoid error, it is 
neceſſary to keep in conſtant remembrance, 
that the War itſelf differs ſo eſſentially from 
all former Wars, as to have little in common 
with them but the name. In every period of the 
World States have been obliged to reſort to hoſ- 
tilities, in order to repel Ambition, to reſiſt In- 
juſtice, to preſerve Religion or Independence; 
An Enemy of .a new kind has riſen up— 
one who fights not merely to ſubdue States, but 
to diflolve Society—not to extend Etnpire, but 
to ſubvert Government—not to introduce a par- 
ticular Religion, but to extirpate all Religion. 
In the natural impulſe which leads to refiſtance 
for the ſake of preſervation, and in the union 
which ariſes from a ſenſe of common danger, 
may be found the true principle of the War; 
and of the extenſive e by which it is 
ſupported. 


Ir is perhaps as remarkable as any other cir- 
cumſtance of the War, that in the various States 
which are now defending their exiſtence there 
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ADVERTICEAMENT, 


ſhould be found perſons, who, without being 
able to plead indigence as an excuſe for e 


ration, oppoſe e a defence, and who 


contend that it ſhould not have been undertaken; 


and being undertaken, that it ought to be aban- 


doned. To counteract ſuch aſſertions, and to 
refute the inſidious reaſonings by which they 
are ſupported, is the pmeipal deſign of the fol- 
lowing Pages. | afro, | 


Seer. 30, 1793. Yw 


** IN THIS EDITIONit has been thoughtexpe- 
dient to enlarge upon ſeveral of the topics before 
noticed, and to diſcuſsothers to which ſubſequent 
events have given riſe ; while, to avoid exceed- 
ing thoſe limits which an attention to general 
utility ſeems to preſcribe, the reflections which 
appeared in the former edition on the form 
of Government applicable to France, and parti- 
cularly on the Conſtitution of 1789, have been 
omitted, and are reſerved for future publication, 
upon a more extenſive ſcale of diſcuſſion, i in the 
form of an APPENDIX. 


MARCH 1, 1794. 
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OBJECTIONS, &c. 


VF VERY friend to humanity muſt anxiouſly 
defire the termination of the anarchy of 
France; and a vaſt majority, both in Parliament 
.and of the Nation at large, look to a vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the preſent War as the only means of 
averting the horrors with which that anarchy 
menaces the reſt of Europe. There are, not- 
withſtanding, perſons to be found, who depre- 
cate the ſucceſs of this War, and who endeavour, 
by every obſtacle they can throw in its way, 
to impede its progreſs, and to bring it to a pre- 
mature concluſion. 


TE public mind is inceſſantly addreſſed on 
this important ſubject by a variety of artful and 
ſpecious reaſonings, tending to abate that general 
and Zealous ſupport by which the War has been 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, and on the Continuance 
of which its ſueceſs effentially depends: and 


often, 
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often, without any reaſoning at all, the conimons 
place topics which War, alas! fo copiouſly ſup= 
plies, are reſorted to, in order to increaſe that reſt- 
leſsneſs which ſuch a ſituation naturally tends to 
inſpire. While, however, endeavours are thus 
uſed to promote an unavailing impatience for the 
bleſſings of peace, the important queſtion, whe- 
ther peace be at preſent within our reach, is 
either altogether ſuppreſſed, or uncandidly taken 
for granted ih the affirmative. But who can en- 
tertain an idea of preſent pacification, without 
ſhutting his eyes on the actual ſtate of France ? 
For, laying aſide every feeling of pride, na- 
tional dignity, and reſentment, will any one ſeri- 
ouſly maintain the propoſition, that the preſent 
rulers of that diſtracted country can give the 
leaſt ſecurity for the performance of any terms 
they might agree to? Were they to paſs through 
the forms of negociation and treaty, it would be 
only to relieve themſelves from that preſſure which 
they find it is impoſſible to ſuſtain much longer®; 


* By the Conflitution of 1793, the Republic is declared 
to be indivi/ible, and it is decreed that no peace ſhall be made 
with an enemy who occupies any part of the Territory of the 
Republic. The neceſſary preliminaries of peace are therefore 

the ceſſion of Savoy and Nice, and the dereliction, not only of 
the ſtrong places which we have acquired with ſo much difficul- 
ty on the Frontier of France, but alſo of Auſtrian Flanders; 
Liege, &c. which ſtill form a part of the nominal Republic, 
under the title of the Department of Jemappe, and Deputies 


from which continue to fit in the Convention. 
Bur 


. Eo) 
Bor the State that ſhould rely either on their 
good faith or their ability to keep their en- 
gagements, would juſtly become a victim to 
its temerity. A treaty implies the exiſtence 
of two ſolid parties, reciprocally bound, poſſeſſing 
mutual confidence, and able to enforce and guaranty 
bheir reſpective ſtipulations, But in the preſent 
1 = inſtance, the engagement would be wholly on one 
* ſide. There would in effect be but one contracting 
party. The eſtabliſhed Governments of Europe 
can indeed lawfully and validly engage for their 
reſpective States; but where is the Government 
to engage for or to bind France? The lawleſs 


be themſelves the victims of a new Revolution 
and their ſucceſſors, far from recognizing their 
acts, may denounce them for having treated with 
Tyrants, as their greateſt crime and execute 
them upon a charge (amoug other things) of mak- 
ing peace, as they have executed their predeceſſors 


on a charge of having involved the Republic in War 
with England and Holland “. Or perhaps,to eſcape 


ſuch 


at this moment has the aſcendancy in France, employed as one 
of the means dy which they ſupplanted their predeceſſors, 
an accuſation that the Jatter had wantonly and unneceſſarily 
provoked the War with England and Holland. Can any. 
other proof be neceſſary to ſhew that the War was un- 
avoidable on our. part Or can there be more decifive evi- 
dence that the exertions of Great Britain are inexpreſſibly gall- 
ing to the common enemy? The Briſſotines thought themſelves, 
with the aid of inſurrection, a match for the whole world. The 
Maratiſts 


ruffians who to-day are uppermoſt, may to-morrow 


* It is a memorable circumſtance, that the Faction which 
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ſuch a fate, the prefent ruling party would make 
2 merit of perfidy, avow that they employed ne. 
gociation only as a ſnare (which would doubt. 
leſs be the real truth), and renew their hoſtile at- 
tacks with additional fury, and with greatly in- 
creaſed advantages. In ſhort, while the actual 
Rate of France forbids all confidence in its aſſu- 
rances or engagements, the ſyſtem which there 


Maratiſts find that it would have been better if the former 
had left them only the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia 
on their hands; and they would poſſibly be willing to poſtpone 
our turn, until they can put it out of our power to have 
ſuch powerful Allies. Feeling the weight of our arm, they 
would perhaps, for the preſent, prefer our neutrality to. 
our hoſtility ; but being plunged in the War upon ſo extenſive 
a ſcale by the raſnneſs of thoſe who preceded them in power, they 
fill at times indulge themſelves with the hope of accompliſhing 
their object, difficult as it is become. They enjoy in a moment of 
facceſs the proſpect of humbling the Commercial, Ariſtocratical, 


* Banking, Royal City of London;“ and of extending their 


anarchical ſway from the capital of the Spaniſh to that of the 
Bantifſh Empire (fee the Report of Barrere on the recapture of 
Toulon). Can any one doubt that in ſuch moments they prey in 
imagination upon thoſe Neutral Powers which, by furniſhing them 
with ſupplies, enable them to maintain their cauſe? Are not 
the Governments of thoſe States, the preſent friendſhip of which 
they apparently court, as much the objects of their averſion as 
thoſe with which they are at war? Has not their emiſſary intro- 
duced aJacobinClubinio Genoa, and expreſſed a hope that the peo- 
ple there would ſoon prevail over their Government ? Nay, bave 
we not the authority of Waſhington to aſſert, that their Pleni- 
potentiary has endeavoured to excite diſcord, revolt, and anar- 
chy in America? To all regular and eſtabliſhed Gevernment 
they have an inſeparable averſion ;—and they feel as much, 
iy mpathy fer the Sans Culotres of Denmark, Genoa, and Ame- 
rica, as for thoſe of Brabant and Germany. 

| prevails, 
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prevails is incompatible with tranquility, foreign. 
or domeſtic, War is its only element; the vital 
principle by which alone it can be fed, Such a 
ſtate of ſociety cannot be held together by any 
other tie, Productive of turbulence and mo- 
leſtation in proportion to its progreſs from the 
commencement of the Revolution, all attempts 
to obtain peace otherwiſe than by the entire de- 
ſtruction of this ſyſtem, would tend only to place 
the acquiſition of that invaluable bleſſing at a 


All e diſtance “. 


Tubes perſons who een the experiment 
of negociation are bound to ſhew, that it is the 
way to attain that ſecurity and repoſe, without 
which peace would be merely nominal and 
deluſive. But this is a taſk they do not even 
undertake. They avoid that inveſtigation 
which alone could juſtify the adoption of ſo im- 
portant a meaſure, and they avail themſelves of 


* The Government of this Country has been cenſured for not 
being ready to treat with every Faction in France the moment 
its ſucceſsful crimes gave it aſcendancy.—Thoſe who urge 
ſuch cenſure do not hefitate to avow the principle, that whoever 
holds the reins of power (however obtained) is proper to be 
negociated with. If this pliant and accommodating policy had 
been adopted by Great Britain, ſhe muſt lately have formed a 
great variety of engagements, from each of which ſhe would 
have been ſpeedily releaſed by the downfal'of the other high 
3 party. 

B the 
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the palatable nature of the remedy hey ptbpote; 


inſtead of examining the manner of its operation, 
or the effect it is likely to produce. The idea of 
negociation is grateful and ſoothing to thegenerous 
mind —it ſuggeſts abſtractedly a termination of 
differences, and an eſtabliſhment of harmony; — 


but as it is a relative idea, it ſhould, in its applica- 
tion to a particular caſe, be examined by relative 


and not by abftra# qualities. It is then the part 
of wiſdom and prudence to enquire with whom it 
is propoſed to negociate; whether they poſſeſs the 
eſſential requiſites for negociation; whether the 
objects of negociation be attainable, or (if attain- 
able) deſirable with regard to them; and 
what, under all ſubſiſting and probable circum- 
ſtances, are likely to be the effects of an 
attempt to negociate ? Judging in this manner 
of the queſtion of negociation at the preſent : 
moment, can it be ſaid, that thoſe perſons, with 
whom alone it is poſſible to negociate, poſſeſs any. 
of the eſſential requiſites for ſuch an intercourſe ? 
Have they either ſtability ro enſure, ability 
to perform, or ſincerity to attract confidence? 
It is notorious to the whole world, that i inall theſe 
particulars they are totally deficient. They are 
entirely deſtitute of all thoſe qualities, moral 
and political, which muſt exiſt in order to render 


the objects of negociation attainable with any 
degree of rational certainty, Suppoſing even 


8 | that 
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that they were capable of giving permanence 
to their engagements, it requires a degree, of 
political apathy, amounting almoſt to depravity, 
to ſay, that an adjuſtment of differences and an eſta- 


Bliſhment of harmony are defirable with reſpe& to 
ſuch perſons. It is admitted that independent 


States have no juriſdiction over each other i in 
reſpect of the moral character of thoſe wo may 
happen to hold the reins of power. But it would be 
a mournful day for humanity, which ſhould wit- 
neſs a general recognition of the authority of a ſet - 
of uſurpers, who are not. only, like all uſurpers, 
ſtained with guilt and crimes, but who have 
formally adopted vice, cruelty, impiety, and per- 
fidy, as their political ſyſtem ; ho have diſ- 
claimed every ſanction which civilized nations 
have agreed to reſpect; who have renounced 
every tie and reſtraint eſſential to good ofder, and 
indeed to the exiſtence of ſociety ; and who have 
publicly abjured the moſt importantof all relations, 
that between man and his Maker between time 
and eternity. To ſeek pacification with ſuch a 
Power would be to court, nay to embrace de- 
ſtruction. Beſides, can it be expedient in a politi- 
cal ſenſe for the Monarchs of Europe to treat with 
thoſe whoſe aim it is to extirpate Monarchy * ? 
| B 2 Shall 


»The Monarchs engaged in the War certainly ſhould not 
forget that (beſides the many menaces which have been thrown 


Out 
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Shall the Powers who fight to rhaintain the faith 
of Treaties and toenforce the laws of Nations treat 
with thoſe who deride the authority of both? 
Theſe ſanguinary uſur pers are fully and juſtly ſen- 
fible that there is no ſafety for them but in the de- 
ſtruction of all regular and eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ments ; they have therefore vowed to accompliſh 
that deſtruction. And ſurely thoſe Governments 
ought, on their part, to be alike ſenſible that 
there can be no ſecurity for them, nor of courſe 


for their States, until their implacable nd in- 
veterate foe be demoliſhed. 


To counterbalance all theſe diſqualifications in 
the parties with whom it is propoſed to negociate, 
we are told, that they have poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of the ſupreme power of their Country 


—that we, being ſenſible of their power to make 
ws ſhould acknowledge their * to make 


out againſt them throughout the Revolution) the National 
Convention, on the 25th of Avguſt 1792, did actually paſs a 
decree to raiſc a body of 1200 aſſaſſins, to be named Tyrannicides, 
who were to be bound by an oath to deſtroy the Monarchs and 


Generals at war with France. This horrid plan was actually 


decreed, but was afterwards referred to a Committee, on a ſug- 
geſtion 11 it might occaſion repriſals. The ſame ſpirit dictated 
the reply of the Preſident of the Convention, on the 13th Feb. 


1794, to an Addreſs of the forty-eight Sections of Paris, whey he 


ſaid, „ This is a War to laſt till death between 1 
« and Kings,” 
peace 


CW 2 
peace that the Duke of Brunſwick; Genetal 
Wurmſer, Lord Hood, having felt their power; 
and the Prince de Cobourg being likely to feel it, 
our Government ought to be ready to recognize 
it by Treaty. But without any reference to the 
means by which that power was obtained, we need 
only advert to the manner in which it is employed, 
and to the principles which it ſeeks to in- 
culcate by fire and ſword, to be convinced, 
that while it exiſts there can be no ſecurity for the 
power, independence, or quiet, of any other 
country. It is, indeed, a curious mode of rea- 
ſoning to contend, that becaufe a Power is able 
to moleſt and annoy, it is therefore deſerving 
of _ truſt and confidence—that becauſe it has 
ſhewn itſelf malignant and miſchievous, it is 


capable of becoming benign and beneficent< 


_ Surely there are Powers with which no terms can 
be made, which are in their nature at conſtant 
variance with peace and ſecurity, and which can 
only be prevented from producing deſtruction by 
being deſtroyed themſelves. The more formida- 
ble ſuch Powers are, the greater vigilance and 
exertion are neceſſary to cruſh them. It is dan- 
gerous to encounter the power of the rapacious 
tyger and blood-thirſty wolf; but whoſoever ſhould 
endeavour to cultivate their friendſhip inſtead of 
reſiſting their fury, would pay — for his 

conciliatoty diſpoſition. 


Ir 


(ww 3 
Ir is furthercontended, in favour of the expert 
ment of negociation, that though it ſhould fail, 


it would ſtill be attended with the advantage of. 


demonſtrating that the war is altogether neceſſary, 
unavoidable, and defenſive; and that it would 
even tend to diminiſh the enthuſiaſm of the Peo- 
ple in France, by ſhewing them, that they are en- 
gaged in a war not of defence but of conqueſt. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that the ſame perſons 
who urge this reaſoning declare, almoſt in the 
ſame breath, that whether the original aggreſſion 


proceeded from us or the French, has ceaſed to 


be a queſtion of importance, and that the origin 
of the war is become only a ſecondary conſidera- 
tion. But in order to aſcertain the real nature and 
principle of the War, is it not abundantly more 
ſafe and eaſy to remount to its origin and cauſes, 
than to reſort to the doubtful and precari- 
ous experiment of negociation? They who, 
after conſidering the inſulting and aggreſſive 
conduct of France her declared intentions of 
ſubverting every Government in Europe — her 
direct communication with diſaffected Engliſh 
ſubjects for the ſubverſion of our own Govern- 
ment and Conſtitution—her renunciation of the 
authority of the laws of Nations her wanton attack 
upon the Ally to whom we were bound by the moſt 


ſolemn Treaties, and on whoſe ſecurity depended 


our own—and, finally, her hoſtile and perfidious 
| attack 
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„ 
attack upon ourſelves, becauſe ſhe could not 
either bully or deceive us into an acquieſcence 
in ſuch a condut—they who want further de- 
monſtration that the war is neceſſary, unavoid- 
able, and defenſive, are of ſo ſceptical a diſpoſi- 
tion as leaves no chance of bringing conviction 
to their minds, either by negociation or any other 
means.—They who are not completely ſatisfied by 
a review of the above circumſtances would © not 
be perſuaded though one roſe from the dead.” 
The diſcernment of ſuch perſons would probably 
come in aid of their incredulity, and aſſiſt them | 
to diſcover, that a failure of negociation was 
owing to the manner in which it was conducted, 
to the haughtineſs by which it was accompanied, 
and ſome might find out that i was never meant ta 


fucceed. 


Bur in the vain and fruitleſs attempt to 
convince ſome minds, there is danger that others, 
which are now firm in their belief and ardent in 
their zeal, might be ſhaken. The original grounds 
of the war do not require to. be ſtrengthened— 
they cannot be changed to adyantage—and no- 
thing can conduce more to a general and ani- 
mated ſupport of the war than to keep them in. 
conſtant view. But an attempt to negociate 
would have the appearance of abandoning thoſe 
grounds; and the very perſons who propoſe ne- 
gociation would be the firſt to give it ſuch a 
conſtruction, The reaſoning by which they: 


ſupport 


© - 3 3 


ſupport that propoſal proves that they would be 
ready to ſay, Lou ſought further proof that 
the war was defenſive and unavoidable, and 
s thereby you admitted chat ſuch proof was 
* before deficient.” 


AN attempt to negociate would alſo involve 

a dereliction of the principle of the war, from 
which we have declared it impoſſible ever to 
depart, and would put it out of our power, 
with conſiſtency, to reſume that principle. It 
would imply, that the object of the war is not 
conſidered to be indiſpenſable. That object 
certainly is not yet attained; and the ſucceſ- 
fes of the war, however important, can only 
be conſidered as ſteps towards its attainment. 
Thoſe ſucceſſes have indeed repelled immediate 
danger (an object certainly of the firſt conſe- 
quence), but they muſt be followed up in order 
to provide for future ſecurity, on which the value 
ef the advantages already acquited entirely de- 
pends. But no ſucceſſes, in a war like the pre- 
tent, can warrant us to expect the attainment of 
ſuch an object by way of negociation, while the 
perſons with whom ve contend retain their 
aſcendancy in France. For it is demonſtrable 
that the ſyſtem adopted by thoſe perſons muſt 
be at conſtant war with our ſecurity and 
that of the reſt of Europe; and it would be 
the mereſt farce to aſk them to concede what 
is neceſſery to ſuch tecurity ; it would be 
5 to 
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to aſk what they could not in reaſon be expected 
to grant; for our mutual objects are reſpeCtively 
as indiſpenſable in themſelves, as they are incom- 
patible with each other. If the difference between 
us and France were merely a queſtion of honour, 
ariſing out of the inſults and provocations we 
have received, what would become of our dig- 
nity, if after being forced into a War, becauſe we. 
would not ſubmit to thoſe inſults and provoca- 
tions, we were to ſeek ſatisfaction otherwiſe than 
at the point of the ſword, and, with our wrongs 
ſtill unredreſſed, to tender the olive branch to our 
perfidious foe ? —An ſurely. the policy of ſuing 
for peace is not heightened by the circumſtance 
that our ſecurity is immediately and diſtinly 
concerned, independently of its inſeparable con- 
nection with our honour. The offer of nego- 
ciation, abject and humiliating as it would be 
with reſpe& to ourſelves, would alſo tend to 
inſpire our Allies with a diſtruſt both in our ex- 
ertions and our profeſſions. They would natu- 
rally ſuſpect that, inſtead of being determined on 
a vigorous proſecution of the War, we were ſeek- 
ing for an opportunity of receding from the con- 
teſt; and thus that mutual confidence, which is 
the ſoul of co-operation, would be diſſolved. 


Tux idea that a propoſal to negociate would 
abate the enthufiaſm of the French people for the War, 
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by convincing them that it would, if afterwards per- 


| Reed in, be on their part a War not of defence but of 


conqueſt, could ſcarcely be meant to be ſerious. 
Such an obſervation cou!d only be intended to 
relieve the gravity of ſerious diſcuſſion, by ſur- 
prizing the mind with a ſtriking aſſemblage of 
images, which it required a wonderful talent to 


aſſociate in one point of view. But certainly we 


could not better aſſiſt the rulers of France, in 
keeping up whatever enthuſiaſm prevails among 
the French people in favour of the war, than by 
an offer of accommodation.—And thoſe rulers 
would be deſtitute of their uſual ability, if they 
neglected ſuch an opportunity of inſpiring the par- 
tizans of their infamous ſyſtem with additional 
confidence and fury, and of filling the minds of 
their opponents with diſmay. The motive of 


defence would be a weak ſtimulative to anarchical 


enthuſiaſm, compared to the proſpect of univerſal 
conqueſt and boundleſs deftruftion. * 

| Bur 

The probable effect of a propoſal to negociate is not now 

left to conjecture; for although we have not diſgraced our- 


felves by making ſuch an offer, the caſe has actually oecurred 
in the frenetic imaginations of the Convention, and the manner in 


Which the wild ſoppoſition was treated leaves no room to doubt 


of the impreſſion which the reality would produce. Barrere in 
the month of Feb. 1794, in the name of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Welfare announced to the Convention that the Confederate 
Powers had ſued for peace. In the courſe of his furious rho- 
domontade diſcourſe on this occaſion, are found the following 
choice paſſages : ** You deſire peace the leagued Kings dothe 

he ſame, 


Bur ſome of the opponents of the War take 
another ground, and, affecting the utmoſt deteſta · 
tion of the monſters who tyrannize over France, 
diſclaim all idea of alliance, accommodation, or 
even communication, with ſuch wretches. They 
content themſelves with propoſing to abandon the 
War, to withdraw our forces, to remain on the 
defenſive, and to leave France to herſelf, Such a 
propoſal, if addrefſed ſingly to Great Britain, in- 
volves a greater inſult on common ſenſe, and a 
greſſer violation of ſound policy, than even-that 
of negociation. Shall we calmly look on, as in- 
different ſpectators, while a Power which is ac- 
knowledged to be unfit for alliance or amity 
with any civilized State, is eſtabliſhing and ex- 
tending its dominion, and acquiring a degree of 
ſtrength which we may hereafter find irreſiſtible ? 
To do this in any caſe would be egregious fol- 
1y: but to do it after the experience we have had 
of the evils inſeparable from the exiſtence. of ſuch 
a Power, would be a degree of folly for which it 


«« ſame, but mark at what price ! A Diplomatic Agent in a 
« Neutral State ſaid the other day, The Confederate Poxwers are 
% avilling proviſconally to acknoxwlegge the French Republic (burſt 
«« of laughter). Well, let us proviſionally defiroy all tyrannical 
% Governments” (applauſes).—And again: © The Tyrants offer 
you peace becauſe they have neither money nor ſoldiers.” 
— And again: ** IF THE B&ITISH PEOPLE WISH FOR PEACE, 
0 WHY DO THEY NOT DETACH THEMSELVES FROM THEIR | 
© INFERNAL GOVERNMENT ?”—Finally,* Arms and Gun- 
* powder muſt alone procure peace.“ 
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would be impoſſible to find an adequate name. 
Nor could this Country inflit a deeper wound on 
her honour, nor more effectually ſacrifice that re- 
putation for good faith, and punctual adherence 


to her engagements, by which ſhe is ſo eminently 


diſtinguiſhed, than by abandoning the connection 
which ſhe has formed with ſo many States for 
their common ſecurity. Could ſhe after ſuch 
a conduct hope for aſſiſtance in a moment of diſ- 
treſs, even if any State ſhould continue able to 
aſſiſt her? or, Could ſhe expect, as hereto- 
fore, to ſupply the want of external aſſiſtance by 
the aid of internal fortitude and energy, when 
each of her legitimate ſons would bluſh at the name 
of Briton? We have witneſſed indeed the ſhocking 


ſpectacle of a people becoming alike dreadful and 


deteſtable, by the debaſement of character, and 
the extinction of moral ſentiment but the na- 
tives of this renowned Iſle, invincible as they have 
often proved themſelves, would loſe their ſpirit 


with theirdigniry—and hide their bluſhing faces, if 
they could not look elate with conſcious rectitude 


and unſullied honour. Ir is therefore to be hoped 
that no Engliſhman can inſult his country fo far 


as to propoſe that we ſhould deſert the War, 
and, relying on that Element which has been ſo 
often the ſcene of our glory to protect us in our 
diſgrace, that we ſhould, in defiance of our en- 


gagements, leave France and our Allies to their 


reſpective fates. The propoſal of diſcontinuing 


- 
CO” of 


: the 


3 
(mn 7 


| the War, without the diſgraceful recognition of 
| Jacobin authority, muſt therefore be meant to re- 
fer to the combined Powers collectively. But were 
they to adopt the project of leaving France alone, 
could they indulge the hope that France would 
leave them alone? What but War have they to 
oppoſe to her fraternizing incurſions ? If with the 
advantage of union and coneert they find it ſo 
difficult to obtain a barrier againſt thoſe incur- 
ſions, how could they protect their reſpective 
States when their force ſhould be divided“? 
What could they expect but to be over-run one 
after another by the combined efforts of the 
French principles and French arms, invigorated 
by ſucceſs, and aſſiſted by the congenial ſpirits of their 
own dominions? Invain would they attempt to 


The neceſſity and probable ſucceſs of this union require 
no other evidence than the uneaſineſs it gives to thoſe who fa- 
your the French cauſe, In vain do ſuch perſons pretend to be 
« Calm Obſervers.” Their minds are apparently far otherwiſe 
than calm,” when they obſerve the Concert of Princes“ 
to preſerve the exiſtence of Society, and the independence of 
States. If thoſe Princes were to diſſolve the connection which 
a ſenſe of common danger has compelled them to form, they 
would touch upon the fate of a late unfortunate Prince, who had 


not the advantage of the 7imely warning which has been given 
to them. Whatever animoſities may have heretofore exiſted 


among them, the common intereſt of all is become the diſtin& 
intereſt of each ; and the attempt to remind them, at a junc- 
ture like the preſent, of their ancient or their natural grounds 
of jealouſy, can only be compared to an endeavour to revive 
the petty differences of neighbours,when engaged in extinguiſh- 
ing the flames that menace their houſes with inſtant deſtruction. 


form 
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form another coalition. The union * which reigns 
among them being once broken, would probably 
be broken for ever.—Or if they ſhould find it 
poſſible to rally, they could not expect to re- 
gain the poſition in which they now ſtand. 
They would loſe the fruit of all their paſt ex- 
ertions; and with their confidence, energy, and 
means of ſucceſs diminiſhed, in proportion as thoſe 
of the enemy would be increaſed, they would 
have to begin their already arduous taſk over 
again: while France would ſpeedily have re- 
pleniſhed her granaries and magazines, and have 
collected ſtores of proviſions and ammunition, 
which would embolden her to defy the utmoſt 
calculation of untoward events. | 


To render the inſidious propoſal of aban- 
doning the War more feaſible, it is urged, 
that the overthrow of the Jacobin fyſtem 
in France would be certain, if the Nation were 
heft to itſelf, and relieved from the preſſure 
of . invaſion. But raſh indeed would be the 
Stateſman. who ſhould deſiſt from endeavour- 
ing to accelerate the deſtruction of this banefut 
ſyſtem, in the confidence that it would guietly ex- 
pire of itſelf. It certainly is not calculated for 
duration : But what miſchief may it not accom- 
pliſh before the period of its natural diſſolution 
-thall arrive? It is not even pretended, that while 
it continues were is any r to expect that its 
1 5 nature 
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nature will change. The very hypotheſis now 
combated ſuppoſes its termination to be neceſſary 
for the tranquility of mankind. The Jacobin 
diſturbers of that tranquility are not very likely 
tobe metamorphoſed into peaceable and unoffend- 
ing neighbours. They are to this moment as ran- 
corous and as, meddling as ever.“ The nature 
of Anarchy is indeed immutable, It can never 
ceaſe, while it exiſts, to be reſtleſs, turbulent, and 
| en- 

On the 27th of January 1794. the Preſident of the Con- 
vention, in reply to the application of ſome Americans in Paris 
for the liberation of Thomas Paine, obſerved, that the Ameri- 
„ cans, like the French, had broken the yoke of deſpotiſm, 


% {worn the downfall of Kings, and vowed eternal hatred to Ty- 
„ rants and their Qaves.” The Americans however have done 


none of theſe things; the honour which was ſo generoully divided, | 


belonged wholly to French Revolutioniſts. 


In the fitting of Jan. 28, 1794, it was carried that the Bailiwick 
of Germerſheim (where the French troops had juſt pene- 
trated) ſhould be © organized into n hes: RE 
C to the diſtrict of Landau.” | 


- It wauld be injuſtice to the Facobins not to deni alfo the 
following paſſages, which occurred at their fitting Jan, 20, 1794, 
when Cambon ſaid, Let us judge with im partiality the principles 
on which the Britiſn Government reſts. I ſee a King! Good God, 
« aKing ! What a monſter in nature | A King who by the very 
© Statutes is entruſted with ſuch a plenitude of power as mult 
« devour, and indeed does devour, all the little powers which 
«« Popular Credulity flatters itſelf Rill to be inveſted with,” 


In the ſame fiiting Couthon moved that the Jacobins 
ſhould celebrate the memorable epoch of the death of the Ty- 
rant, by unanimouſly and ſoleinnly repeating their oaths, ac 
” world deſtroy all Tyrantt.— This oath was immediately 


tAken. 
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encroaching. Its neighbourhood is contagious; 
irs-armoſphere peſtilential, its fraternity deſiruce' 
tive. | 


Bur the ſuppoſition that the actual preſſure of 
foreign invaſion is neceſſary for the maintenance 
of ſuch a ſyſtem, is contradicted both by reaſon: 
and experience. We have had abundant proof 
that it can be nouriſhed as effectually by a ſpirit 
of aggreſſion, ambition, vengeance, and proſely- 
tiſm, as by the more domeſtic impulſe of national 


defence. We have ſeen that, when relieved from 


the preſſure of invaſion, the principle of that ſyſtem 
is of a wonderful expanſive nature. We have 
ſeen, that it is capable of ſpreading with irreſiſtible 
velocity from State to State, and that, under the 
ſpecious pretence of beſtowing Univerſal Liberty, 
it is ſuſceptible of the bold project of converting 
every Country under heaven into a French De- 
partment. We have alſo ſeen, that far from being 
weakened by expanſion, it becomes, like all con- 


zagious ſyſtems, more formidable and deſtructive 


taken. Several motions were ne made concerning the 
means of executing this purpoſe, of which the following were 
3 part: That all Kings are to be beheaded in effigy ; and on 
« every Theatre fhall be preſented the la Judgment of Kings 
« (one of the favourite Repuublican dramas). It was alſo re- 
& folved to congratulate The Mountain on account of the 
« energy diſplayed in the trial of the Tyrant, and to order a en 
«oe de ad to be fired the * hour when the Tyrant died.“ 
every 
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every ſtep it advances, ©* vireſque acquirit eundo.“ 
If the ſcheme therefore of invading France were 
relinquiſhed, it muſt ſpeedily be reſumed, as the 
only effectual means of preſerving other Countries 
from invaſion ; and thus the caſe would ſpeedily 
recur which is admitted to be favourable to 
Jacobiniſm. One event only could prevent ſuch 


a recurrence—the entire reduction of all force = 
adequate to repel that of France. | | 


IT has been already obſerved , that War is neceſ- 
ſary to the continuance of the ſyſtem which has 
juſtly excited univerſal alarm; for War alone can 
afford occaſion for that joint influence of terror 
and mad enthuſiaſm which is neceſſary to hold 
fo diſcordant a maſs together. But this conſidera- 
tion, far from warranting the concluſion which is 
deduced from it, affords perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that can be aſſigned for the vigorous pur- 
ſuit of the War, until its ultimate object be com- 
pletely and ſecurely attained. For if the ſyſtem 

of our opponents cannot exiſt but by the aid of 
War, it follows of courſe that they would be un- 
der the neceſſity of continuing hoſtilities for the 
preſervation of that ſyſtem. This they would 
find as eaſy as it is neceſſary, ſince they command 
the force and the paſſions of their Country. The 
fallacy of the contrary ſuppoſition conſiſts in 
confounding offenſive with defenſive War, and 
D in 
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in concluding that the Powers of Europe could 
avoid the neceſſity of the one with the ſame fa - 
cility as they can form the raſh reſolution to 
abandon the other; as if they were in poſſeſſion 
of ſome magical ſpell to reſtrain the Furies of 
France, when unchained by the retreat of the ar- 
mies which now keep them in check, and im- 
patient to revenge the hardſhips they had been 
made to ſuffer from traverſing their frontier in 
order to carry their Liberty, Equality, and de- 
ſolating Fraternity to other regions. In a con- 
teſt like the preſent, the ſword is the only ſhield. 
There is no other alternative for the Combined 
Powers than e&ffen/fiveor defenſive War. Aſſaulted in 
the firſt inſtance themſelves, they were obliged, for 
the preſervation of their States, to convert defence 
into attack. If they had not done ſo, they would 
in all probability by this time have had no States 
to defend. But the tranſition may not be again 
poſſible; and it only remains for them to perſe- 
vere in the attack with a degree of vigour pro- 
portioned to the importance of its object, until 
they may ſecurely exchange the ſword for the 
plough- ſhare; and in the ſolid eſtabliſhment of 


genuine peace find a ſolace and a remedy for the 
miſeries of war. 


5 purſuit af the inſidious attempt to excite a 
diſſatisfaction with the War, and to render it un- 
Popular, nothing which is capable of perverſion 


1 


and 


— 
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and miſapplication is ſuffered to eſcape notice. 
The diſtreſſes and dangers which are inſepa- 


/ 


rable from a ftate of War are painted in 


the moſt glowing colours :—the ever-lively 
apprehenſions of the Merchant and the Manu- 
facturer are pathetically addreſſed, and the moſt 
alarming ſcenes are diſplayed to their ſuſcepti- 
ble minds. Beſides the inconveniences which 
may fairly be aſcribed to the War, it is alſo 
charged with embarraſſments produced by other 
cauſes, Incredible pains are taken to make it 
appear reſponfible for every misfortune which 
occurs, and the melancholy liſt of Bankruptcies 
with which for ſome time our Gazettes were 
clouded, is without heſitation placed to that 
account. But the recovery of credit flagrante 
bells affards the beſt anſwer to. ſuch infi- 
nuatians. TheGazettes, which happily no longer 
afford even this apparent ground of triumph, 
vindicate the War from the aſperſion, and demon- 


ſtrate that the late commercial failures aroſe from 


a different ſource *. | 
| D 2 Or 


It is a pleaſing circumſtance to be able to aſcertain that 
the late unparalleled diſtreſs of the Commercial and Manufac- 
turing World, inſtead of being occaſioned by the War, may be 
traced with certainty to the rapid progreſs and wonderful extent 
of the proſperity of the country. The War, far from having 
drained our reſources, was but juſt begun. No viſible ſtagnation 
had taken place in trade or manufactures until the very moment 
they received the ſudden ſhock. The operation of war wbuld 

have 
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Or all claſſes of perſons, the Commercial has 
the leaſt reaſon to indulge reſtleſſneſs and im- 
patience 


have been gradual, and thereby have furniſhed opportunities to 
counteract or evade the miſchief. The ſudden tranſition of the 
Country from alarm and diſtreſs to wealth, confidence, and pro- 
ſperity, had encouraged individuals to ſeize, if not with too 
much avidity, at leaſt with too little precaution, the golden 
occaſion, Trade was puſhed to the utmoſt extent, The 
baldneſs of ſpeculation and adventure knew no bounds. All 
this, however, would have been warranted by the Rate of the. 
Country, if adequate and fecure channels had been provided 
for that circulating medium, which (like the blogd of the 
animal frame) muſt inceſſantly feed and ſupport the operations 
of commerce. But inſtead thereof the channels that were 
opened and depended upon for this important purpoſe were re- 
markably precarious, unſtable, and unfit to reſiſt any ex- 
traordinary prefiure. The manufacturer boldly laid out his 
returns in new capital, in raw materials, in buildings and 
machinery, while he depended on the aſſiſtance of paper currency 
to anſwer both conſtant demands and occaſional exigencies. 
That paper currency (which was ifſued to ſuch an extent as 
almoſt to make both ſpecie and Bank of England ſecurity dif- 
appear, in many parts of the country) was dellitute of any ſolid 
foundation, The perſons who iſſued it were in general far. 
from being qualified by their capitals to do ſo. They ſet up 
Country Banks for the purpoſe of ſpeculating ; and they diſ- 
tributes their paper to the utmoſt poſſible extent upon the 
ſecurity of mortgages, of various ſpeculations, and even of 1ho/e 
very nana fadtures, Which depended for their ſupport on the ſla- 
bility of ſuch paper. The ſupply of ready caſh kept within 


reach, was barely ſufficient for common occaſions, and the 


funds which ſhould have been ready to anſwer .a ſudden or 
an unuſual call were either not in exiſtence or not within 


reach. Nothing can be more evident than that the fabric 


| which refed on ſuch a baſis muſt, ſooner or later, fall to the 


ground. The fictitious credit which was its ſupport & 
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patience under the War; for although that claſs 
may ſuſtain a larger ſhare than any other of the 


temporary 


in the ordinary courſe of events, be put to the teſt, and the 
weight of the maſs, every day encreaſing, muſt at length, 
of itſelf, make ſo weak a foundation give way. It has 
not been proved that the War accelerated the cataſtrophe, 
which in itſelf was unavoidable. If it did, it was ſo far ſer- 
viceable, by rendering that cataſtrophe leſs ſhocking and diſ- 


aſtrous than it muſt have been if longer delayed. A few 
failures (unconnected with the War) happened, in effect, 


to prove the Touchſtone of that artificial credit, with 
which ſo large a portion of our Trade and Manufacture 
was inſeparably interwoven. The effect was almoſt inſtan- 
taneous, Diſtruſt, thus excited, and meeting with ſuch ſolid 
grounds, ſpread with inconceivable velocity to every part 
of the Commercial ſyſtem. Bankruptcies ſo numerous, ſo ex- 
tenſive, ſo contrary to all expectation, took place, that no one 
knew in whom to confide. Numbers were involved in the diſ- 
aſter, who, far from being 1mplicated in the cauſe, were men 
of undeniable property and unimpeachable credit, but who 
could not at the moment avail themſelves of thoſe advantages. 
Every day brought freſh misfortunes, and in the total failure of 
confidence the poſſible extent of the evil defied all conjecture. 
The Bank finding the miſchief beyond its ability to remedy, 
was, in prudence, obliged to with-hold an ineffectual relief. At 
the critical moment Government ſeaſonably and effectually inter- 
poſed. The Miniſter ſuggeſted a meaſure, which received the 
ſanction of Parliament, for the ſupport of ſinking Credit, Five 
millions of Exchequer Bills were iſſued for that purpoſe, and Com- 
miſſioners were appointed (without a falary) to deliver them on 
good ſecurity to Traders who wanted ſuch aſſi ſance. The 
meaſure has met a ſucceſs equal to the moſt benevolent wiſh, 


and beyond the moſt ſanguine expeCation. About two millions of 


the Exchequer Bills have been found ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſe, and perſons of ſolid property, enabled thereby to ſuſtain 
the preſſure of the moment, have had time to avail themſelves of 

| Ns | | their 
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( 50 ) 
temporary inconvenience inſcparable from a ſtate 
of War, it is beyond all compariſon the moſt 
benefited by the preſent ſecurity which the War 
has produced; and it will derive the moſt extenſive 
advantage, from that permanent ſecurity which it is 
the object of the War to eſtabliſh. Of all the 
branches of the ſocial ſyſtem, the Commercial 
is by far the moſt ſenſitive that which is 


the ſooneſt affected by a diſturbed atmoſphere, 
and which flouriſhes with the greateſt luxuriance 


under the benign influence of a ſerene and ſet- 


| tled ſky. They who are fond of tracing a picture 


of fuffering Commerce, and who in their zeal to 


make the War appear odious, overcharge that 


picture greatly beyond the reality, are extremely 
cautious to conceal another picture which, by fur- 


niſhing a ftriking contraſt, would make an ex- 


cellent companion to their own : I mean a pic- 
ture of the ſtate in which Commerce would pro- 


bably have been a: this time, if it had not been 


protected by the War from the deſolating in- 
curſions of the new Republic, Such a picture 


their actual reſources. Confidence has thus, during the pro- 
greſs of the War, been reſtored to the Commercial World; Credit 
has paffed the furnace, and has been purified — The ſound 


part of the ſyſtem has been preſerved ; the ſtrength of the 


ftaming aſcertained to be immenſe; and notwithſtanding the 
effect of ſuch a con vulſion, nnprecedented in the annals of Trade, 
the Revenue has during the firſt year of a War, equalled the 
average ot the four laſt years of Peace! 


wants 


„ 


wants no aſſiſtance from imagination; it may be 
ſeen in a retroſpect of the deplorable ſituation of 
ſome of the moſt Commercial towns of Germany, 
and of the Provinces of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
before the efforts of the War, by reſcuing thoſe 
towns and provinces, ſnatched the reſt of Europe 
from the impending ravages cf French fraternity. 
But without referring to ſcenes which happily 
exiſt no more, the actual condition of France 
diſplays a faithful repreſentation of the effects of 
anarchy upon the commercial, as well as all 
the other intereſts of a country, Let the 
Britiſh Merchant conſider what he now is, 
even during the War, and then let him turn his 
eyes to France, and to thoſe States which remain 
ſubjected to her barbarous yoke, and there ſee 
what he might have been, if the baneful and en- 
croaching ſyſtem of Jacobiniſm had not been 
checked—what he may ſtill be, if that ſyſtem be 
not exterminated. Let the Manufacturer conſi- 
der ſeriouſly, whether it be not better that ſome of 
his looms ſhould afford, for a time, a quiet re- 
ceptacle for the ſpider, than that they ſhould 4 
be at the mercy of a furious rabble, ſpreading de- 
ſolation in ſupport of the cauſe of Liberty and 
Equality? We are told of the thouſands of arti- 
ſans, who, for want of other tmploy, are glad to 
engage in military ſervice. But as a great pro- 
portion (at leaſt) of theſe valuable hands would 
have been interrupted in their occupation by cir- 

cumſtances 
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eumſtances independent of the War (as has been 
already noticed), the War is ſo far of advantage, 
as it furniſhes them with an honourable reſource :* 
and ſince they are prevented for a time from 
throwing the ſhuctle, they cannot ſurely be better 
employed than in wielding the ſword, in defence 
of that property and that ſecurity cn the preſerva- 
tion of which they depend for the future renewal 
of their uſeful labours. Indeed if all the hard- 


ſhips and inconveniences aſcribed to the War had 


been produced thereby in the full extent of par- 
ty exaggeration, they would be ſupported with 
the utmoſt cheerfulneſs by all who ſhould view 
them in competition with the dangers which the 
War hasalready repelled, and the miſchiefs which 
it endeavours to avert. But what a bright and 
captivating proſpect will open upon us when, by 
the dint of patient, vigorous, and unremitting ex- 


ertions, we ſhall have enſured the important and 


indiſpenſable object of the War? a proſpe& in 
which the Trading Intereſt will appear with diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre, Brilliant beyond all experience 
will then be the ſituation of this Country: 
ſecure of all the benefits which its incompa- 
rable Conſtitution, its natural and acquired ad- 
vantages, and its increaſed weight in the political 
balance can beſtow; the emporium of Com- 
merce—the Arbiter of Europe—the object of 


univerſal reſpe& and conficence—the pride of 


nations 
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hations-the tutelary Guardian of Society- then 


will the ſun of Britain's glory ſhine forth with 
meridian ſplendour, Nor will it conſtitute a 
feeble ray of that glory to have been inſtrumen- 
tal in reſtoring to a neighbouring, and; for ages, 
a rival Country, the bleſſings of order and legi- 


timate government, and in delivering its ſurviv- 


ing millions from the fangs of anarchy. The 
only way to this fummit of proſperity lies through 


the rugged path of War, which, however arduous; 
we muſt with patience and reſotution continue to 
purſue, or by abandoning it we muſt fall into 


that dreadful abyfs, which elſewhere ſurrounds 
us on every ſide. 


Sucn are the advantages obtained. by the 
paſt exertions—ſuch the proſpects awaiting the 
future ſucceſs of a War, which ſome endea- 
vour to repreſent as productive of miſery, 


and as pregnant with ruin. If to avoid 4 
War which has produced, and which promiſes - | 


fo much, we had ſubmitted to the infults of 
France, and declined to contribute our exertions 
toward checking i itsfurious career, there i is no room 


to doubt that our Allies would have been 

long fince overwhelmed — the greateſt part of 
Europe over- run its Balance entirely deſtroyed=— 
its Governments overthrown — and its States 


broken up and converted into F rench Depart- 
E ments. 


a. 


gan 


n 


ments. Theſe events are neither ſuggeſted 


by timidity, nor feigned by imagination.— 


"Realized in ſome meaſure before we were en- 
gaged in hoſtilities, their completion was ad- 


vancing with haſty ſtrides, and ſeemed to preſage 
a deſtruction, which could never have been ef- 


feed by French arms, if they had not been 


dipped in the ſubtle poiſon of French principles, 
Let the opponents of the War point out by what 
means we ſhould have eſcaped the general wreck, 
Let them tell us how we ſhould have been pre- 
ſerved amidſt ſurrounding ruin. They avow 

indeed an attachment to the Britiſh Conſtitution : 
they would not have ſcrupled, however, to ex- 
poſe this valuable object of their regard and 
admiration to the above perils. Happily its pre- 
ſervation was not entruſted to them, Such friend- 
ſhip as theirs would furniſh but a precarious de- 


pendence in a moment of danger: 


Non tali auxilio - nec de oferforibus iftis 
Tempus eget 


To prevent, however, a cataſtrophe which would 
have excluded every ray of hope and every ground 
of conſolation, we have not been allowed an oppor- 
tunity to claim eventhe negative merit of reſorting 
to hoſtilities. For notwithſtanding all the cenſure 


which is caſt upon the War, it is a fact of un- 


_ queſtionable notoriety, that the impatient fury of 


French 
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French Demagogues did not allow us the option 
of peace, but eager to involve us, as well as the 
reſt of Europe, in like confuſion with their own 
country, actually commenced the War by an 
act of the groſſeſt perfidy; a circumſtance 
of which their advocates are remarkably for- 
getful. 


Ir is indeed curious to obſerve how very partial 
and ſcanty a ſurvey is taken of the War, by thoſe 
who ſeek to make it a ſource of popular diſcon- 
tent. They ſee nothing of its numerous and 
aggravated provocations — of the inſults and 
dangers which preceded it —of the itevitability 
which marked its eruption—of the advantages 
which accompany its progreſs—nor of the impor- 
tant and indiſpenſable objects which depend upon 
its final ſucceſs. All theſe things entirely eſcape 
their notice: they can only diſcover its perils, 
its difficulties, its ſcenes of calamity and diſtreſs. 

Should a check or diſaſter occur, their grief is 
clamorous, and their indignation knows no bounds, 
In the vehemence of their concern they magnify 
the misfortune vaſtly beyond its real extent and 
its probable conſequences.— They make no al- 
lowance for accident or difficulty. They find it 
ſufficient matter for blame that caſualties were not 
prevented, that impoſſibilities were not perform- 
ed, that the elements were not compelled to 
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lend their ready aſſiſtance. | Nay ſo violently are 
they affected, that although the very next day 
the misfortune ſhould be not only remedied, but 
alſo {ilfully improved to advantage, they can- 
not ſo ſoon recover their wonted ſerenity. Some, . 
indeed, want the decency even to aſſume a maſk 
of ſorrow on ſuch occafions, and are ſo dead to 
all ſenſe of ſhame as well as of patriotiſm, as 
openly to exult and triumph in the misfortunes 
of their country, 


Alas! we know already, withour their aſi 
tance, that War is unavoidably attended with 
much danger, difficulty, and inconvenience; ; 
that it is a nauſeous as well as a violent remedy: 
bur i it is a remedy which | is become neceſſary for 
our own preſervation, as well as for the reſto» 
ration of general ſecurity againſt the enemies of 
order, morality, religion, ſociety, and humanity, 
Whoever attempts to oppoſe the purſuit, or to 
impede the ſucceſs of ſuch a War, is in effect a con- 
federate with the monſtersagainſt whom it is carried 


on. | | : 


Bur he muſt entertain a very contemptible and 
injurious opinion of the people of this country 
who ſuppoſes that any artifice, miſrepreſentation, 
or ſophiſtry, can abate their ardour ina ſtruggle, 
00 the ſucceſs of which the preſervation of 

every 
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every thing dear to them depends. We know 
the value of the intereſts we have at ſtake, and 
ſhall grudge neither exertion nor expence to ſe- 
cure them: We fhall neither repine at our bur- 
thens, ſhould they be neceſſarily augmented, nor 
deſpond upon thoſe occaſional diſaſters to which 
a ſtate of hoſtilities is expoſed, Our gracious 
Sovereign does not heſitate to expoſe the lives of 
his ſons in the cauſe of his people ; while theſe 

illuſtrious princes, with a courage truly heroical, 
face the greateſt dangers, and in defending the 
cauſe, add to the laurels of their Country. Wha 


ſhall be inſenſible of the influence of ſo bright an 
example? Where ſhall be found the Engliſh- 
man ſo degeperate as to be backward to aſſiſt, 
with chearful patriotiſm, in his perſon or in his 
ſubſtance, the ſame glorious cauſe? Every claſs 
—every rank is deeply intereſted ; for it is the 
welfare of all which has been endangered, and 
which is to be ſecyred ®, The Merchant, the 


Manu- 


*The French Revolution began by attacking the Mo- 
narch, the Nobles, and the Clergy; and thoſe neceſſary ranks 
were called upon throughout Europe to view the example with 
jealouſy and alarm. But the danger was by r no means peculiar © 
to them. When the rights of the higher orders are made 
the ſport of popular fury and outrage, the ſecurigy of other 
claſſes has but a precarious and ſhort-lived exiſtence. The 
progreſs of the Revolution completely verifies this re- 
mark, We now ſee property of every ſpecies, 7 and 

private, 
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Manufacturer, the Peaſant, and the Peer 
all perſons of every deſcription . are concern- 
ed to ſupport, to the utmoſt of their 


power, a conteſt with the common enemy of 


mankind. But if any one individual among his 


Majeſty*s ſubjects is more intereſted than the reſt 
in reſtoring and ſecuring the bleſſings of peace 
to this Country, it is the man who by his 
talents and exertions has raiſed it from diſ- 
treſs to proſperity, It cannot but excite ge- 
neral ſatisfaction and confidence to ſee the 
belm of State continued, at a juacture like 
F pillaged with as little ceremony as that of the Church 


and the Nobility, at firſt, The principle of univerſal plun- 
der, which was then only in embryo, is now. arrived at full 


maturity, and publicly avowed, without a bluſh, in the Con- 


yention—where Danton has declared that the people muſt be 
excited to vengeance againſt the Rich—where the ſame 
bloed-thirſty demagogue has denounced the Ariſtocracy of 
Trade” as a proper ſubje& of depredation ; and one of his 
inſamous colleagues has avowed it to be neceſſary ** to con- 
« vince the Merchauts that France could do without them.“ 

Public bodies are not more ſecure than individuals, and the pro- 


perty of the Eaſt India Company and of the Caiſſe d' Eſcompte 


is confiſcated upon the moſt abſurd pretences. Nay even agricul- 
tur al property is invaded like the reſt; the whole produce of a har- 
veſt is decreed to belong to the Nation that is, to thoſe who 


ty rannize over the Nation; and Robeſpierre, another Con- 


ventional Monſter, has declared that the rich farmers muſt be 
delivered up to the people. While ſuch a ſyſtem continues 
to prevail in any country, every trader, farmer, and proprietor, 
jn other countries, ought to tremble. To all who wiſh the 


Ww ar to be abandoned before ſuch a ſyſtem is exterminated, it 
may be ſaid with peculiar proprety,"s ule ge fabula narratur.“ 


"Mp 
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the preſent, in hands where the Royal diſcern · 
ment ſo judiciouſly and advantageouſly placed it 
| upwards of eight years ago. Who can feel ſo 
great an intereſt to preſerve, as Hz who has con- 
tributed ſo much to reſtore ? Where elſe can 
the juſt poſſeſſion of well- earned fame, and of 
public favour and gratitude, afford an equal ſecu- 
rity for the beſt poſſible application of the na- 


tional reſources in ſupport of the national honour 


and intereſts? And while the public need not 
fear that ſo able and thrifty a ſteward ſhould 
become improvident, laviſh, and prodigal, they 
will not wiſh him, by a narrow, ill. timed, and 
ruinous parſimony, to put it out of his power to 
perpetuate the benefits of his adminiſtration, | 


Tux ſame perſons who condemn the Wat 
in general do not fail to cenſure it in the de- 
tail: in their eyes, Whatever is done or pro- 
zected every plan, every operation is ſure to 
be wrong.—If we have a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, it ought to be in the Channel Land if in 
the Channel, protecting the trade and the vitals 
of the Country, it ſhould. be engaged ſomewhere 
| elſe; If we employ and expoſe our own troops, 
we are waſteful of Britiſh blood;—and if we ſub- 
fidize foreign troops, we are laviſh of Britiſh 
treaſure upon hitelings and mercenaries. | Such 
cenſures, however, will have but little effect, un- 
leſs they can be accompanied with the charge 
that 


— 


(4 J 
that the War is carried on with langudr and 
ſupineneſs. While its character is ſpirit and 
activity, vain will be all attempts to draw off 
the public attention from its general conduct 
and effect to partial, inadequate, and mutilated 
details. A diſcerning Public will not be pre- 
vented by any artifice from ſeeing and appre- 
ciating thoſe exertions, both naval and military, 
which exceed not ohly all expectation, but alſo 
all ptecedent in any one year of any War; ex- 
ertions which have diſplayed themſelves in the 
rapid extenſion of our marine in the unconteſted 
dominion of the Britiſh Flag in the effectual pro- 
tection of our own commerce, and the total de- 
ſtruction of that of the enemy .in the acquiſitions 
already made in both the Indies, and the ability | 
we have acquired to puſh thoſe acquiſitions to any 
extent we pleaſe—in the permanent and invalua- 
ble advantage of having deſtroyed one third of 
the navy, together with the grand arſenal—not 
merely of our preſent adverſary, but of our na- 
rural rival—in the appropriation of the whole 
of the Newfoundland fiſhery, of the Levant and 
the Italian trades—and in the powerful extenſive 
and well-cemented'confederaey we have been in- 
ſtrumental in forming among the principal Powers 
of Europe, to defend the common interefts of all 
States, the independence of Nations, the authority 
of Treaties, and the exiſtence of Civilized Society. 
Tu 
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Tas difingenuous reaſoners above alluded to 
aſk with great ſeriouſneſs, whether the war is to bea 
war of extermination ; and they urge that the unit- 
ed force of a country like France, poſſeſſing ſuch - 
immenſe reſources, and ſtruggling for its liberties, 
preſents a degree of refiſtance that muſt baffle all 
the exertionsof the Combined Powers. The war 
is certainly a war of extermination; but not in the 
ſenſe its opponents would have us affix to the 
word : Not a war for the extermination of a peo- 
ple or cf their liberties : Not for the extermina- 

tion of national proſperity or of ſocial happi- 

_ neſs : its object is to root out a tremendous evil, 
which opprefles and ruins a populous and exten- 
ſive Territory, and which menaces the whole hu- / 

man race with. deſſ ruction: to deſtroy a ſyſ- 

tem of licentiouſueſs, diſorganization, and uni- 
verſal boſtility : to Rifle the turbulent ſpirit, 
and to cruſh the uſurped and ferocious power 
by which that ſyſtem is animated and ſuſtaineck: # - 
theſe are the things which muſt be exter- 
minated before Europe can obtain ſecurity or i 
enjoy repoſe. The Anarchy of France is a 
deſolating fire, which ſeeks. to conſume what- 
ever ĩs near it. That fire had begun to ſpread to the 
neighbouring edifices, and at one period menaced 
all Europe with a general conflagration. Bydintof 
exertion its progreſs has happily been checked, 
and it has been driven back to the ſpot where it 
9 5 F flirſt 
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ficſt'broke- out; but what | folly would it be to 


leave it before it is entirely got under! The en- 


gines muſt play until this fire be extinguiſhed, or 
the flames will again ane forth, 7 ee 
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Wy to the union and refources which, it is pre- 


| -tended,) geſent ſuch obſta cles to the ſucceſs of the 


ar, Where is that union? What is the ſtate of 
thofe1 reſources? What union is thefe in France but 
that of i un iprinicipled! wrerches; Who combine, with- 
out- either attachment or mutual confidence, for 
the perpetr: ion of crimes, and who deſtroy each 
dther 2 5 moment their intereſts or views atedivid- 
ea? The firſt Revolution diſſolved all union and 
Harmony, by ſetting at variance / the various 
ranks in the State, and by removing all thoſe 
ties und reſtraints "which are neceffary' to con- 


nect mem in Society. The ſubſequent Revo- 


Ago Hich have torn and diſtracted France, 


have been nothing elſe than the ſucceſſive vic- 
tories of contending factions, which have in 

their turn acquired predominance by force and | 
vidlence; and, as was to be expected, the 

moſt ſangyinary. of thoſe fad ions has been ulti- 

mately triumphant: each of Thoſe ne 

has brought with it, b Hi 200tud [1 


ann Ruin upon \ Ruin, Rout on Bont, N 
* Conſubon worle confounded,” _ PAR, er. Ci 
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Ix is argued, however, that the People, by, 
their ſubmiſſion to ſueh a Government (if a, 
Government it can be called); ſhew themſelves 
decided in its favour, and determined to fupport; 
it. But does the violence which is employed to. 
Ne. that ſubmiſſion prove it to be, voluntary? 
Can chere be a fairer criterion. of the degree f 
refiſtance, than the degree of force uſed to ſuppreſs 
that reſiſtance? The crouded priſons = the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal the conftint execution: 
the Guillotine permanent and ambulatery gare 
remarkable proofs of the attachment of the eo: 
ple to the Governmnt, One Baſtil}e has hꝝ ſome. 
perſons been 8 ſufficient evidence, that, 
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* The priſons i in oY rance are - to contain 200, 0 
wretched, inhabitants, With reſpect to one, call The Concier- 
gerie, at Paris, let us hear Fouland, who, iti the name df the 


Committee of Safety, addreſſed the * follows, ui 
the 2306. 0f hark . Be bo das yiieoberg 


« You have decreed wor 1 MIO to be wied * the 
& Revolutionary Tribynat for Counter · Revolutionary projects 
6e ſhould be confined in the prifon of The Conciergerit; but the 
% number of priſoners fent there from all parts of the Republic 
* is ſo great, that this priſon will: not hold them. Tas 
% PROVES THE MYLTITYDE OF e 50 EY 

7 TY *. the « or2inary returns of the Revolutionary 3 
of Lyons for five days there appeared i in that ſpace N have 
2 been there execut:d as follows ; 
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the ancient ſyſtem: was maintained by oppreſſion 
and conftraint—(although that priſon did nor, at 


its | boaſted demolition, contain even a fingle 


priſoner charged with crimes againſt the State) : 
but the Baſtilles out of number which have 
ſucceeded, demonſtrate the perfection of Liberty, 


and the ſpontaneous acguieſcence of the People. 


Whole reigus of Monarchs paſſed away without 
one execution for Revolutionary attempts — ſo 
much was the Monarchy deteſted: but the copious 
ſtreams of blood which now inceſſantly flow from 
the Altars of the Republic, denote the preference 
of the People for Republican Government. Thoſe 
who reaſon in this way reckon for nothing that 


ſyſtem of terror which reigns throughout France, 
and which pervades every receſs of that miſerable 


country. It is by this formidable engine that 
the mercileſs dominion which prevails has been 


; gradually - eſtabliſhed, and is ſtill upheld . 


. With one ne ſingle word you might . * greateſt part 
of the hiſtory of three Aſſemblies, This word is— F EAR, 


Fear ſanctiſied the revifion of the Nat oth and ocea - 
6 fionedirs being adopted. | 5 


% Fear of Republicaniſm, in the time of the Legiſlative Af. 
*« ſembly, ranged the Independents on the fide of the Feuil - 
*« lants; and Fear has, in a great meaſure, Rennes, all the va- 
*« riations in the Convention. 


Fear does rot always ſhew itſelf under the 3 characler. 
«« Accordingly the Anarchiſts have the art to vary the form, 
in order the more effectually to excite it; and, through fear, 


r to drag mankind along with them.“ B aissor. 


Were 


(46 ). 

Were it not for the ſad evidence of fact, it would, 
in theory, appear impoſſible for terror to obtain 
ſuch a ſway over a populous, civilized, and en- 
lightened nation, Nor could ſuch a ſway have 
been obtained without the aid of that veil of 
Patriotiſm, which has been uſed to diſguiſe every 
meaſure of the Revolution, and which, thin and 
tranſparent as it is become, ſerves to this hour as 
a cover and pretext for the moſt ſhocking atroci - 
ties. The dominion of terror thus obtained is 
fayoured and preſerved by the extinction of every 
moral and religious principle, and of every ſen» 
timent of nature and humanity. That repugnance 
to the ſhedding of blood which nature has im- 
planted in the human breaſt, is entirely overcome, 

and a thirſt for blood is ſubſtituted in its place. 
The violation of duties hitherto eſteemed the 
moſt ſacred among men is conſidered as the moſt 
exalted of virtues and whoever ſhould betray 
a friend, a father, or a huſband, to the furious 
Demons of eee would be held up to 
admiration and applauſe. Hence univerſal dif- 
truſt prevails, every man views his neighbour 
with ſuſpicion or with apprehenſion, and no one 
dares to utter his groans, either for his country, 
his kindred, or himſelf. In ſuch a ſlate of things, 
the novel phenomena of arming the People in a 
maſs, and of compelling that maſs to march and 
to fight in ſupport of a deteſted cauſe, are found 
not 


* + 
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war only practicable but eaſy. Thoſe perl 
thetefote, who infer the aß probation of the People 
from their neglecting the opportunity which 
derheit being armed affords of 'righting them- 
| Wetves,* forget the ſituation of the/Cbuntry, „the 
Satire of the governing Power, the means it em- 
plbys, and che influence of Fear when once it has 
gaineck poſſeffion of the mn! For the People, 
even with arms in their hands, to right themſelves 
under ſuch a tyranny, would require reſolution, 
Lonkert, „ and opportunity, Which cannot be 
ebe Kked td ex | where confidence is entirely 


Sbohedd, ard where vigilance and alarm are 


witholt inrermimon. Tue blsed-thirſty Rulers; 
with their nameröus agents, are incefſuntly prying | 
ſor Victit ms with that Argus. eyed watehfulneſs 
which Fan only exiſt under Republican forms. 

They {crutinize every word and every look , 
and waht” no other evidence of gutlt than ſuſpi - 
cion 1 hey are moſt waſtefully prodigal of the 
ves of men, and make it their maxim, that 
100 much blood cannot be ſpilt either on the 
ſcaffold or in the field. Whenevertheir infamous 
cauſe meets with a difaſter, they inftantly wreak 
their vengeance on defenceleſs victims they 
Lell off the attention of the people by à ſudden 


wal of fury, and 1 0 t Feinedy” MR: theit 


ib: tare ieh le Uriel. wi 
* 2 4 
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eßnſolation in human ſacriſices. They even 
celebrate their ſucceſſes: in the ſame manner, and 4 
erown with acts of cruelty and flaughter their 

civic feſtivities ·¶ Poſſeſſed of the public force, 
they convert it into an engine of ſeverity and | 
terror, and they perpetrate their eruelties wick 
a' formality. which-renders them ſtill more ſhook- 
ing and atrocious 1. They chiefly employ per- 
ſons of the moſt deſperate and abandoned cha- 
tacter—the teady inſtruments of every crime; 
they have always at their command troops of 
armed banditti ;*atid thus they hold peaceable and 
virtuous citizens in aive and ſubjection. They 
eafily render the populace (whom, according tb 
tlie mech practice of Republicans, "they de- 


15059 507 0b Kris 71d bas non] of vanA 


2% il, 1 1 extedly amufed themſelves on theſe vech- 
ſions with finking 4 veſſel laden with uufortunate vidims of 
wanton N 192 4 he 


154 They > have; however, on ſeveral tage: laid aſide all 
Beba ending it an impediment to the gratification of thefr 
infatiate fury. The Revolutionary Tribunal has been nuthis- 
rized to convict without the dilatory proceſs of examining 
| witneſſes.” The Guillotine itſelf has been found too tardy Hh 
its operationi—and' whole troops of deſtined victims have, wich 
a barbarity of which there is no example, been expoſed at onde 
to the fire of grape · ſnot, which laid the mangled carcaſes df 
the wounded in one heap with their more fortunate brethren, 
who had been at once relieved from their miſerable exiſtence, 
Such are the wretches with whom it is 2 10 TR 
pence! 1 
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nominate the People ) ſubſervient to their 
ſchemes, and the ready inſtruments of terror and 
deſtruction. In ſhort, theſe wretches cement 
their dominion by blood, and confound and 
aſtoniſn by the enormity of their crimes and 


| by the celerity of their maſſacres ! But al- 


though the inſtruments of death in conſtant 


exerciſe, the axe perpetually ſuſpended, re- 


ſtrain the unfortunate people from throwing off 
their grievous yoke, the inſurrections which 


have exiſted in almoſt every part of the Re- 


public, ſuppreſſed by ſuch means, furniſh a de- 
ciſive proof of the deteſtaticn in which the 
ſubſiſting tyranny is held; while the ſtrenuous 
and perſevering efforts of the Chriſtian and Royal 
Army in Poitou and Brittany denote the general 
wiſh of the People to ſee reſtored—the Throne 
of their King and the Altars of their God ! 


The People, far from exerciſing that Sovereignty with 
the phantom of which they are flattered and cajoled, have 


infinitely leſs real influence than they poſſeſſed. under their 
former Monarchy. With the name of Freedom in their mouths, 
and perpetually reſounded in their ears, they are in a ſtate of 


the vileſt ſubjection and abaſement. To keep up the farce of 


Republicaniſm, they are made to promote every meaſure pro- 


Added by their Tyrants; but to refuſe, to oppoſe, or even to he- 


State, would be attended with certain and immediate deſtruc- 


tion. Conſtitution after Conſtitution is therefore readily ac- 


cepted by them as ſoon as propoſed. Nor is there any plan, 


however abſurd or miſchievous, of which their eager accep- 


tance would not be mc by a general diſcharge of ar- 
Hllery. 


Soc 


(4) 

Sven is the * Union which 18 to re and 
repel the atmies of almoſt all Europe. In judg-. 
ing of the reſources which remain in aid of the 
ſame cauſe, care ſhould be taken not to confound 
them with the efforts of the moment. Deſolated 
by more than four years Revolution, F rance has 
ſcarcely any thing left of what conſtitutes the re- 
ſources of a Country but her population. —nd 
that, diminiſhed as it is, threatens to become her 
greateſt incumbrance; without either commerce, , 
credit, or manufactures making even her agri · 
culture ſubordinate to the occupation of war 
already pinched by ſcarcity, and menaced by the 


near and rapid approaches of inevitable famine 


depending, both for ſubſiſtence and the means of 
War, on precarious ſupplies; clandeſtinely drawn; 


at an immenſe coſt, from thoſe Powers wks; 


under colour of a diſgraceful Neutrality, contri. 


bute to uphold her infernal cauſe, and who thereby 


nouriſh a viper which, if not cruſhed, will ſting 
them in their turn a Neutrality as ungenetous asit 
is impolitic; for thoſe Powers which obſetve it awe 
their preſent ſafety and their future hopes to the 
War which the Belligetent Powers ſuſtain againſt 
France. The Tyrants of this exhauſted country 
are alſo reduced to the extremity, not only of 


appropriating by rapacity and plunder; the pro- 


perty of individuals wherever it can be found at 
home, but of deviſing unheardiof © contri- 


vances to draw within their ſpoliating graſp 
E that 


d 
5 2 - . * ne 
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(- 59). 
that which has been depoſited in other eoun-· 


tries. This laſt reſource,” the. plunder. of © 


private property, muſt ſpeedily fail, as the only 


channels which can ſupply that property are dried 
up; and nothing will then remain but a paper 


currency, originally founded upon injuſtice and f 


* 


robbery, indebted for its internal credit to the 
compulſory limitation of the price of every com- 
modity, and diſcredited abroad to the loweſt 
degree of nominal and fictitious value. Such is 
the condition of the Country to which it is pro- 


poſed to ſue for peace a condition ſo diſtreſſing, 


as. to amount almoſt to an adequate puniſhmenr- 
for the crimes which have produced it, and to 


convey an idea of juſt : retribution, were it not 
that the good ſuſtain the greateſt ſhare of the ca- 


lamity. The condition of human life in the moſt 
ſavage and barbarous tribes is truly enviable, 


when compared with that exhibited i in France; 
.and thoſe turbulent Characters who abuſe. the 
ſecurity. and protection afforded by other States, 


would flee to the woods and deſarts rather than 
truſt themſelves i in that land of horror and deſo- 


lation. In ſhort, this once flouriſhing Kingdom 


exhibits only the wreck of Society; and the im- 


pious Regicides who have uſurped its dominion, 


have nothing left to defend themſelves with but N 
the ruins of che country WRET they have deſolated. | 


Bor this ſtatenient by ho means warrants us to 


wr the efforts which they are now making, 
* And 


C 3k » 

and which poſſibly for a ſhort time longer they 
may have it in their power to make. Thoſe 
efforts afford a melancholy i inſtance of the energy 
which the einpire of terror, deluſion, and crimes, 
can call forth, when its ruinous ſway is once eſta- 
bliſhed over a powerful and populous Country, 
Thofe efforts beat, indeed, the genuine ſtamp of 
deſperation. they would themfelves produce the 
ruin of France, even if ſhe were in her priſtine 
ſtate of proſperity. But let Europe beware of 
their ſucceſs, for then the ruin will be general. 
The monſters who direct them ſeem juſtly aware, * 
chat only a ſingle ſtruggle remains in behalf $0 
their infamous cauſe, and they collect all their 
ſtrength upon the occaſion, To prolong their 
domination, fleeting as it is ferocious, they feel 
no regret in ſacrificing the permanent intereſts of 
their Country, and in inflicting on it wounds from 
which it cannot recover for ages. Conſcious that 
humanity muſt every where refuſe impunity to | 2 
deeds like theirs, they ſeem indifferent about their 
own fate, ſo that their deſtruction do not come 
alone; and they endeavour (Sampſon- like) to pull 
down the edifice of Society,although they expoſe 
themſelves to be buried i in its ruins. | Hence thoſe 
agonies of conyulſive rage which juſtly ex- 
cite our aſtoniſhment and alarm, and which 

| ſhould call forth the greateſt” exertion and vigi-⸗ 
| lance ; J for, unfortunately, to deſtroy is a much 
K 2 : eaſier... 
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eiter taſk chan to preſerve, and infinitely moteſa _ 
than to reſtore. "Theſe impious demagogues, 
able and active as they are deſperate and unprin- 
cipled, reſort to means which no regular Go- 
vernment. could employ. They make robbery, 
facrilege, impiety, and. murder, the inſtruments 
of their deſigns; and they cruſh domeſtic oppo- 
fition by meaſures which would overthrow any 
legitimate power upon earth. They arm the 
People in a maſs, drive into the field all the 
youth of the Country (on whoſe: labours de- 
pends the ſubſiſtence of another year), and ſti- 
mulate them ta fight, undiſciplined as they are, 
like deſperadoes, by the intoxicating fumes of 
liquor, and the ſtill more intoxicating fumes of 
Avarchical F anaticiſm ;—while, to counteract all 
remaining influence of fear, as well as of diſaf- 
fection, the awful Guillotine, which firſt com- 
pelled them to march, ſtands behind, and points | 
out a much greater danger than that of advan- 
cing againſt the enemy. Thus do they lead army 
after army to defeat and to flaughrer—and thus, 
| without a fingle victory, by dint of numbers and 
by inceffapt attacks, do they harraſs and fatigue 
the regular forces oppoſed to them; which diſ- 
play, in the moſt uſeful manner, the adyantage of 
diſcipline, by retiring in good order from the 
impetuous torrent, to fituations where they may 
be able to check its courſe, until, ſpent in its 
own violence, it may ſubfide, | 


(33) 

sven efforts cannot laſt long, nor be often rer 
peated. © But to fruſttate them demands, as it de- 
ſerves, evety pofibl8 0 degree of vigilance and ex- 
ertion, The Powers who are combined in the 
cauſe of "Society and Humanity mould neglect 


nothing that can conduce to their ſucceſs, Their 


reſources, thapk Heaven! exceed beyond alt 
9 hack of their adverſary” 92 c * 


92 Befides the natural 8 between the 1 
and reſources of France, and thoſe of .ngarly the reſt of Europe 
colleQively—there cannot be a greater contraſt than that which 
is exhibited. | between the condition of France and that of 
the Coaleſced Powers. On the one hand, we ſee a population 
incredibly diminiſhed by. emigration, proſeription, maſſacre, 
unremitting executions, and that barÞarons kind of War in 
which the value of human life ig eſtimated as nothing, and the 
| want of diſcipline is compenſated only by the numbers that-are 
driven to flaughter; ; 2 negle&ed agriculture—an enfeebled and 
diminiſhed navy, that dares not ſhew itſelf out of pott a total 
failure of commerce and manufacture and a want of every 
article which i is neceſſary either for ſubſiſtence or for War, and 
which commerce alone can ſopply : while internally there is 
neither law, order, nor ſecurity ; ; and the ſtate of uproar, con- 


_ fuſion, and horror, equals the diſtreſs and alarm which ſuch a 


ſituation cannat fail to produce. On the other hand, the Com- 


bined Powers, far from experiencing any ſenſible loſs of popu- 
lation, ſuſtain only the ordinary loſſes incident to War; loſſes 
which are provided againſt by care, diſcipline, generalſhip, 
plentiful ſupplies of food and cloathing, and every humane 
attention to life and health, We ſee alſo the commerce of 
the States at war with France proſperous and flouriſhing, 
compenſating the loſs of their trade with that: country, 
by participating her numerous branches of foreign 
merce : The marine of the Naval Powers in full vigou 
abundantly more W to protect their own trade, and 

| | prevent 
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they apply thoſe reſources with reſolution and 
vigour,, with promptitude and unanimity - their 
ſucceſs may be conſidered as morally certain. 
Fitherto they have certainly erred i in their calcy- 
lation of the degree of reſiſtance they ſhould bave 
to encounter. | Nor is this ſtrange; 6 for they 
could not ſuppoſe i it poſlible that a ſufficient de · 
gree of ſeverity could be put in practice, to re- 
ſtrain that internal oppoſition which ſo grievous a 
tyranny could not fail to produce. Hereafter, 

if they err, it behoves them to take eſpecial care 
that it be on the ſafe ſide. For this purpoſe they 
ſhould adopt it as a maxim; that every exertion 
in their power is indiſpenſably neceſſary: and 
ſhould they employ greater means than might 
poſſibly ſuffice for the attainment of their object, 
they will be amply rewarded by every moment 
that they thereby accelerate wy return of tra. = 
Aae and ſecurity, _ | 


Win are ieee told. that ads the War mall | 
be felt in its burdens, it will become unpopular, 
Wie * e ANC.” it may . | 


| prevent that of * enemy from reviving: while at home, 
their States enjoy the ſubſtantial bleſſings of orderly and well- | 
regulated Society, and all ranks diſplay ay unparalleled ardour 
to ſupport a War, on the fucceſs of which depends the continu- 
ance of thoſe bleſſings to the preſent generation, and ths tranſ- _ 


| wiſfon of them to Re” | a 
| am. 
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e confuſſon, and even endanger the 
ſafety of the Conſtitution itſelf. Such inſinua- 
tions are far from being complimentary of the 
good ſenſe and good diſpoſitions of the Country. 
The Britiſh People have not only with cheerful- 
neſs, but with ardour, ſupported Wars under- 
taken in defence of the national honour, or of the 
general ſecurity of Europe, and they will ſearcely 
ſhrink from a War which, beſides having in view 

the above important conſiderations, has for its 


bbject the preſervation of their Conſtitution, and 


of their exiſtence as a free and independent na- 
tion. Every. motive that has ever yet exiſted 
every motive that inſult, provocation, and aggreſ- 
ſion —or that a deſire of vengeance or of defence 
can inſpire, to ſtimulate to a vigorous and animat- 
ed proſecution of a War, occurs with unexam- 
pled force on the preſent occaſion. Nay, motives _ 
which have never before exiſted, even in idea, call 
loudly upon us to diſtinguiſh this from every for- 
mer War by unprecedented vigour and exertion. 
It has for centuries been the native ſentiment of 
Britiſh minds, that neither blood nor treaſure 
{hould be ſpared to prevent the aggrandiſement | 
of the French Monarchy. And ſhall we now, | 
for the figſt time, cringe to the power of France, 
tremble at ther wrath, and yield to her ſpirit of 
conquelt and domination, becauſe ſhe has aſſumed 
the 
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cauſe he ene — to a bar- 
| barous nation, retaining the arts of civilization 


only to become more dreafully ſavage, more ex- 
tenſively pernicious—and becauſe ſhe claims 4 
right, by a profanation of the ſacred name of 
Liberty, to excite inſurrection in every other coun- 
try, and to overturn every other Government? 
Never had we ſuch grounds of hoſtility with a 
French Monarch never was conqueſt fo indiſ- 
penſable as it is now. The queſtion before us is 
not, whether the Britiſh Flag ſhall maintain its 
honour, or the Britiſh Name its reſpect whether 
we ſhall preſerve our Commerce or our Colonies, 
nor even whether we ſhall continue to enjoy the 
mild and benign influence of our Laws, Religion, 
and inimitable form of Government but, whe- : 
ther without any Laws, Religion, or Government, | 
we ſhall. become aprey to devouring anarchy, and 
experience the horrors of which France preſents 


ſo dreadful a ſpectacle, and which ſhe ende wours 
to render univerſal. Such a War may indeed 


be ſtiled a War pro aris et foci a War for the 
defence, not merely of property, but of public 7 
worſhip, « of domeſtic comforts, of ufeful labour, 
of the perſohal rights of the huſbaydman and me- 
chanick—rights which infinitely ſurpaſs all pro- 


perty 


„ 89+ 3 


perty in point of value, and which it is the 
greateſt boaſt of our Conſtitution to guard invio- 
late. Shall we be told then that the burdens of 
ſuch a War are likely to excite diſcontent and 


commotion ? or, Can a greater libel be uttered 
againſt Engliſhmen than to inſinuate, that they 


would heſitate to face any danger, to endure any | 
burdens, or.to difplay any degree of energy, in 


ſuch a cauſe? | 885 


Tux prediction, however, of numerous and 


intolerable burdens has happily been falſified. 


The day which was to produce ſo ſevere a trial 
of the patience and ability of the Country is over 
Hand it has proved a day, not of gloom, embar- 
raſſment, or deſpondency, but of ſunſhine, Ir 
has diſplayed the flouriſhing ſtate of our revenue, 
and the exiſtence of ample reſources for the pro- 
ſecution of the War, without diſtreſſing the 


labouring part of the community. Such facul- 


ties have been diſplayed to meet the exigencies 
of the War, as even to prevent our patriotiſm 
from being put to the teſt. The plans which 
diſtinguiſhed that day were indeed ſo ſatisfactory, 


that thoſe whoſe Habit it is to repreſent every | 


- meaſure of Adminiſtration in the moſt anfavour- 
able light, found it neceſſary for their own credit 


to beſtow their applauſe on the occaſion. It is to 
be hoped that the perſons whoſe minds were before 


alarmed at the phantom they had formed, are at 


length relieved from their apprehenſions; if not, 


| they may find a much more effectual way of 
H . -- obviativg 
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obviating the danger they apprehend, 4 by 
proclaiming it aloud in the ſtreets and market - 


places. It would be abundantly more effectual 
for that purpoſe, were they ſeriouſly and ſteadily 
to employ themſelves in cultivating a diſpoſition | 
for harmony and union, and a ſpirit of activity 
and exertion, in ſupport of the War—in keeping 
up the perſuaſion of the neceſſity of its be- 
ing purſued with vigour and alacrity—in ſtrength- 
ening the hands of Government—in aſſiſting 
the Magiſtrate to enforce the Laws againſt all who 
attempt, under whatever pretences, to diſturb. the 
public order and in diſcouraging that enormous 

licentiouſneſs which diſgraces the preſs, and which, 
more than any thing elſe, endangers the Conſtitution. 


Tus things that are moſt valuable and. 
uſeful in themſelves are the moſt dangerous in 
the abuſe ; and if ever Britain ſhould loſe her 
Conſtitution, it will be by means of the Pxxss. 
It is only from this rampart of our rights and 
- liberties that we are aſſailable; and from hence 
the moſt deſtructive artillery is inceſſantly play- 
ing on the very foundations of our ſecurity. It 
is, indeed, difficult to obſerve the daring or the 
inſidious malignity by which many of the pro- 
ductions of the preſs are diſtinguiſhed, v without 
entertaining a ſerious apprehenſion, that the order 

of things mult be very precarious, which may be 
khus inſulted and attacked with impunity, The 


valt 
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vaſt quantity of malignant poiſon which is 
conſtantly poured into the public mind, cannot | 
fail at length to produce a pernicious effect: 
adminiſtered in every mode of preparation of 
which the preſs is ſuſceptible, from the rude 
undiſguiſed form of the incendiary Hand- bill, to 
the more elegant decoction of a Review, it muſt 
by degrees corrupt the ſyſtem. The operation 
may, indeed, be very gradual, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible; but in a moment of fermentation or 
convulſion the accumulated effect may be ſuddenly 
fatal. There are, indeed, thoſe who, relying on 
the goodneſs of the Britiſn Conſtitution, and on 
the attachment which the People diſplay in its 
favour, are deſtitute of all fear of its being in- 
jured by ſuch cauſes, Seeing it © enthroned in 
« the hearts of Engliſhmen,” they think it proof 
againſt the arts of ſedition, and the machinations 
of conſpiracy. They dread nothing but the effe& 
of a neceſſary tax in a neceſſary War; and they 
laugh at the alarm of thoſe who thought it pru- 
dent to unite in aid of the Magiſtracy and of the 
Laws, when, in purſuance of the Conventional 
Decrees promiſing Fraternity and Aſſiſtance to all 
People diſpoſed to revolt againſt their Gevern- 
ment, the Jacobinical Rulers of France open- 8 
ly conſpired with the traitorous ſubjects of 
England for the ſubverſion of our Conſtitu- 
tion —when Clubs were formed in almoſt 
every pariſh to give effect to ſuch conſpiracy 


} 
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—and when indefatigable pains were taken, and 
had long been taken, with evident ſueceſs, not 


only to excite the deſperate and abandoned, but 


to convince the induſtrious Million, that a better 


ſtate of things could eaſily be obtained than one 


founded on their i- reguited ber and cemented 
1 * Feat of their brows. . | | 

- ADMIRABLE ak the Conſtitution, the confi- 
dence of thoſe who would truſt its ſecurity to the 
protection of its own excellence, rather than to 
that of the Laws, ſavours much more of trea- 


| chery, or at leaſt of inconſiderate raſhneſs, than of 


rational and ſteady attachment. Mad indeed 
would be the individual who, relying on the vi- 
gour of his health, ſhould ruſh into the midſt of 
contagion. The body politic, like the body na- 
tural, is full of juices, which, in the moſt per- 


fect ſtate, are eaſily ſuſceptible of contamination. 


The ſocial ſyſtem, however perfect, requires for its 
preſervation the conſtant ſupport of that legal 


authority on which it is founded :—deprived 


thereof it would tend directly towards diſſolution. 


Vain would be the wiſeſt proviſions for individual 


ſecurity, if the ſafety and welfare of the whole 


were left expoſed to the inroads of licentiouſneſs 


and diſorder. At all times, therefore, ſeditious 
practices call for the vigilance and the vengeance 
of the Laws; bur at the preſent moment, when Se- 

ditions 
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dition, encouraged by unlimited ſucceſs in a neigh- 
bouring country, .rears its audacious creſt much 
higher than ever, and, in the boldaeſs, malignity, 
and extent of its projects, greatly exceeds all for- 
mer daring—at ſuch a moment, every friend, 
not merely of the Conſtitution, but of Order and 
Society, is called upon to lend his watchfulneſs 
and his aid in ſupport of the common cauſe, 
No pains are ſpared—no artifice is neglected to 
ſubvert the ancient and noble edifice of Britiſh 
greatneſs and felicity. There is no ſhape which 
| Sedition, the: Arch-Fiend of Society, does not 
aſſume, to effect this deſtructive purpoſe. - Pro- 
teus-like, he varies his form with the greateſt 
facility. Now, the daring Conſpirator, defying 
the Laws, braving the Legiſlature, and courting 
proſecution; then, the wily 1 ncendiary, inflaming 
the paſtions of the profligate, deluding the ſim- 
plicity of the young, the ignorant“ and unwary, 
and infuling, by every channel that malicious in- 
genuity can diſcover, reſtleſſneſs and diſcontent ; 
—next, the ſpecious Reformer, profeſſing an 
enthuſiaſtic regardfor the Conſtitution, bur calling 
for reform with a view to ſubverſion Hand 
anon, the bold Innovator, diſplaying ideal forms 
of ſpeculative perfection, to enſnare us to quit our 
ſolid hold of ſubſtantial felicity. If to repel 
thele manifold attacks - theſe unceaſing attempts 


* ce Imteritos animos impellere,”? 
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to demoliſh by force, or to undermine by artifice, 


the Conſtitution ſhould reſort to the protection of 
the Laws, every obſtacle that can be deviſed is 
thrown in its way to deprive it of that advantage; 
—every topic of a popular nature is employed 
to render the adminiſtration. of the moſt 


efſential branch of criminal jultice odious or 
ſuſpected: therights of juries—the freedom of the 


preſs—the liberty of the ſubjed - theſe, and many 
other topics are groſsly perverted, to favour the 
eſcape of ſtirrers-up of ſedition from puniſhinent. 

The common felon is left to the regular and 
ordinary courſe of a fair and impartial trial, but 
the offender who attempts to poiſon the very 
ſources of our ſecurity, is ſure to find patrons 
whoſe countenance makes him bold, and whoſe 
aſſiſting hand attends him through every ſtage 
of the proceedings. No abſurdity is too groſs to 
be urged in his behalf ; and though he ſhould 
have no other defence than that he did not com- 
poſe, but only, adminiſter the poiſon, even ſuch 
a defence, inſulting as it is to common ſenſe, is 
gravely and ſtrenuouſly enforced by every poſſi- 
ble perverſion both of law and reaſon. And 


ſhould a Jury, (neither miſled by the arts of 


ſophiſtry, nor obliged, after a long ſtruggle, to 
yield to the invincible obſtinacy of a diſaffected 
interloper) ſupport the Conſtitution by their 

verdict, 


(03 


yerdict *, the ſpirit of ſedition, untameable as it is 


deſperate, exults in diſgrace and puniſhment, 
and from the depths of a priſon iſſues freſh 


libels, more inflammatory than the firſt, and 


affects to triumph over the juſtice of the Coun- 


try 4 05 
To 


2 8 recent verdicts have intercepted the progreſs of 


: Juſtice againſt offenders who had publiſhed libels of the _ 


moſt flagrant kind, of the deſign and tendency of which to 


excite a ſpirit of diſaffection to lawful authority no man in the 


country entertains the leaſt doubt. Such verdicts are alarming 


mementos of the inſecurity of every thing that is, and oughe 


to be, dear to Engliſhmen ; for they prove, that the exiſt- 
ence of the State cannot depend upon the protection of the 
laws. They afford triumph to ſedition, and encouragement 
to revolt. Every ſuch verdict is infinitely more alarming than 
a defeat either by ſea or land, —In vain ſhall our fleets and 
armies defend us againſt foreign enemies, if the Laws be impo- 
tent againſt domeſtic traitors. If Juries will not ſupport 
che Conſtitution, of which they form a main pillar, it certainly 
mult fall but they ought to conſider, that they will be buried 
in its ruins. 


T They manage theſe matters better in Scotland, 
where ſeveral daring offenders of the above claſs have been 


lately ſentenced to tranſportation ; a ſentence peculiarly appoſite 


to ſuch a caſe. For beſides that a diſpoſition to this offence 
is remarkably infectious, and perſons contaminated thereby are 
indefatigably active in ſpreading the contagion, nothing can be 


more juſt and reaſonable than that thoſe who are diflatisfied,, 
with the Government of a Country, and who ſeek to ſubvert 
ic, ſhquld be diſmiſſed to another region, where they will neither 


have an opportunity of Ig their miſchievous defigns, 
nor 
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To crown all the other fallacies and mi- 
repreſentations by which it is attempred to preju- 
dice the public opinion. againfl the War, it is 
| charged with having for its object an interference 
in the Government of France, and with violating 
thereby thoſe principles which are eſſential to the 
Independence of. States. There cannot be a 
groſſer perverſion than is contained in the above 
== | ſtatement, in each of its parts. It is undoubtedly 
| true, that we have been driven to interfere in 
the internal concerns of France; but that in- 
terference, far from being the objeZ of the 
War, is reſorted to as the only means of accom- 
pliſhing ſuch object. It has been often re- 
peated, and obvious as it is it cannot be re- 
peated too often, that the osBJecT of the War is 
SECURITY. - This is all we deſire, for having 
this we have every thing;—but it is indiſpenſable, 
for without it wa have nothing that we can call 
our own. The ſyſtem which prevails in France 
had endangered our ſecurity as weil as that of 
all Europe ; and we have the teſtimony of expe- 
rience, ſuperadded to the evidence of reaſon, to 
convince us, that the exiſtence of that ſyſtem is as 


er f corrupting others with their pernicious principles. Were 
the Legiſlature to frame a law for England upon this principle, 
i would tend not only to the effectual preſervation of our rights 

and l. berties, but would alſo give great ſatisfaction to the real 


krienges of law and order. 
incompatible 
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triconparible wk the r 8 neighbouring 
States, as with the quiet of the country where it 
prevails, We are therefore compelled by the 
ſupreme and paramount neceſſity of ſelf- preſerva - 


tion to interfere for the demolition of ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem. It is not for the ſake of France but for our 
own ſakes that we thus interfere, - We ſhould not | 


pretend to a right to inſiſt that France ſhall ceaſe 


to be a prey to atiarchy, if that anarchy did not 
diſturb our own quiet and expoſe our own ſafety: : 
It is not its internal effect, but its external ten- 


dency which warrants us to object. to it. An i in- 
terference on theſe grounds is no officious inter · 


meddling. Noris it any violation of the general | 
rights of independent States to purſue that inter- 
ference, until the danget that cauſed it be entirely n 
obviated. The man will ſcarcely be ſaid to in- 
fringe the general tights of perſonal liberty who; 
having turned afide the aſſaſſin's dagger; proceeds 
to bind and ſecure the villain, inſtall of letting 
hirh go at large to ſeek for another opportunity 


of effectuating his eee deſign. 


Iz; is undoubtedly true as a general W 


that one State has nb right to interfere in the G- 


vernment of another State. This is a principle 
which ſhould ever be held ſacred, and which the 


preſent War not only recognizes but defends, 1 


is eflential to the independence of nations; but to 


1 produce 
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produce its effect, its obligation muſt be univerſal. 


It muſt bind all, of it cannot protect any. The 


State that claims the benefit of its operation, muſt 


ſubmit to its authority; The baſis of the inde- 
pendence of States is Equality—that is, Equality 
as to thoſe rights which ate effential to Sove- 


reignty. But Equality of rights cannot exiſt 


without reciprocity of duties *. It is neceſſary 
therefore, in ſupport of the principle contended 


for, that no Power ſhould be ſuffered to exiſt 


which diſolaims its authority: were it to be ex - 
tended to the protection of ſuch a Power, it 


would be made the inſtrument of its own de- 
ſtruction, France has renounced this principle, 


by adopting a ſyſtem of univerſal aggreſſion and 
moleſtation, in open and avowed defiance of the 


rights of all other independent nations; and ſhe has 


thereby not only denied its authority in theory, 
but has violated it in practice. So groſs and 
direct an infringement of the right of general 
ſecurity has never before exiſted in fact, nor, pro- 
bably, in ſuppoſition. - But an eminent writer on 


the Law of Nations (already quoted), on whoſe 
authority our right of interference with ſo miſ- 


chievous a ſyſtem was lately attempted to be 
denied in a Legiſlative ——— has, with a 


„ boom. a neceſſary conſequence of this Ravalings what is / 
| permitted to one is permitted to all and what is not permitted 


to one 18 vot permitted to any other. 
VITAL Preliminaries, ha, 19. 


kind a 


( Cl oy | 
kind of e impulſe, e e 


which fully meet the preſent caſe, and which juſtify n 


both the interference itſelf, in the full extent to 
which it is carried, and the Confederacy formed 
with a view to provide effectually for future 
ſecurity, This writer obſerves generally, In 
 *© vain does Nature preſcribe to nations, as 

©. well as to individuals, the care of their ſelf- 


* preſervation, and of advancing their own perfec- 


© tion and happineſs, if it does not give them 
© a right ta preſerve themſelves from every 
« thing that can render this care ineffectual. 
It is this right of preſervation from all injury 


* that is called the right of ſecurity.” The viola- 


tion of this right of ſecurity, he aſſerts 
produces the right of reſiſtance of obtain- 
ing reparation— and of inflicting punifhment ; 
* which propoſitions,” he ſays, * are ſo many 
t principles that furniſh various foundations for 
a juſt War.” But with the cleareſt inſight in- 


to futurity he could not have produced any thing 
more applicable ta a nn on” 


what follows: 13 


1 "Ty ſhort, the offended has a right to provide 
C for his ſecurity for the future, and to puniſh the 
« offender, by inflicting upon him a pain capable 
* of deterring him afterwards from the like at- 
© tempts, and of intimidating thoſe who ſhall 
© be tempted to imitate him. He may even, if 
4 neceflary, put the 8 out of the condi- 

12 x © mon 
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ff tion to injure bin” He makes uſe of his right 
in all theſe meaſures, when guided by reaſon ; ; 
< and if any evil reſults from it to him who lays 
©© him under the neceſſity of ſage N he can 
$6 e none but * own zanen 
se bee be any e a ation if areſt- 
** and miſchievous diſpoſition, always ready to 
* injure others, to traverſe their deſigns, and To 
*RAISE DOMESTIC TROYBLES ; it is not to be 
doubted, that all have a right to join, in order 
to repreſs, chaſliſe, and put it ever after out of | 
„ its power to mene _ | D | 


Varrer, Book * c. 4 
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Wirnour, ene ho r of ſuch Wee 
rity, it is ſelf-evident, that to preſerve the princi- 
. which denies the right of one State to inter- 
fere in the domeſtic concerns of another, we 
muſt except from its operation a Nation of free- 
| booters-and incendiaries, which, deſtitute of re- 
gular Government itſelf, ſeeks to deprive every 
other Country of that advantage. Of ſuch an ex- 
ception, it may truly be ſaid, «© Exceptio probat 
« regulam.” The application of the principle to 
ſuch a caſe would ſoon reduce not only this, but 
every other principle of the Law of Nations to a 


fend letter. Nor would any thing further be 
wanting 


4 


| wanting to give full effect to the Degree of 


Fraternity—to the numerous other claims of 
F range to give Law to the whole world. and 
fo the important function aſpribhed to the Con- 
vention 
that Auguſt Body, he ſaid, The National 


— Convention of France ſhould be a Com- 


* mittee of Inſurrection againſt all the Kings in 
fe the ee, 
5 F * | 


| Tur "RE ORE above reſorted to ap- 
plics with peculiar force to the ſtate of Euro- 
pean ſociety; i in which it 1s more particularly the 
eſſential intereſt of every State, that other States 
ſhould be ſubjectto regular and eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment; for otherwiſe there would be no ſecurity 
whatever for the obſervance of the Conventional 


Law of Nations, and af theStipulationsof Treaties, 


Europe muſt be confidered as a large community 
campoſed of divers States, which are independent 
of each other in their internal concerns, but 
© intimately connected in reſpect of their common 

. intereſts. Their mutual harmony and the welfare 


of all are conſulted and promoted by ſuch con- 


nection, as are the harmony and happineſs of in- 
dividuals by the connection ariſing out of Society. 


Rut the Governments at the head of the reſpec- 


tive States are the only bond of their union, the 


only 


Danton, when, addreſſing himſelf to 
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only inſtruments by which that union can he 
formed and preſerved, and the only ſecurity formu- 
tual reſpect, and for an adherence to engagements. 
were to 
| waſhes 


If the extenſive. territories of France 
be ſwallowed. up by the ocean which 
their ſhores, the ſyſtem of Europe would be 

ſettled, and its balance deſtroyed; great conten- 
tion ind diſorder would take place before a new 
balance could be gained, and no State would be 
ſure of preſerving its proper weight in the ſcale. 


But the Anarchy of France is infinitely more in- A 


jurious to other States than her annihilation could 


be; and it would be productive of far leſs gene- 


ral calamity, were the whole country to be blotted 
out from the face of the globe, than to become a 
fource of general confufion and revolt—a burn- 


ing volcano, inceſſantly diſturbing other countries 
by its exploſions, and pouring "ory its may, | 


lava 1 in oy 02, | 


IN every point of view, therefore, the interſy "M 
rence which is cenſured is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 


juſtifiable. It is even neceffary, as well for the 
general ſecurity of Society, as for that of the Poli- 
tical Syſtem of Europe. It is neceſſary to obtain 
a reaſonable ground of expectation that we ſhall 
be ſecure from future moleſtation that Treaties 
ſhall be binding, and the Laws of Nations refpected. 


Inſtead vi being at variance with any eſtabliſhed 
8 


(79 
principle, it has for its object the preſervation« of 
every principle which 1s eſſential to the indepeii · 

dence of States and the exiſtence of civilized 

ſociety. It was not aſſumed until the ſyſtem a-- 
gainſt which it is directed had interfered with our 
rights ag an independent people. It is the only 
means hy which an effectual remedy can be obtained 
for an evil which expoſes every thing that 1s valu- 
able to Britons, or to mankind, to deſtruction. 
as every remedy ought, to the cauſe of the 
an | affords the only chance of a radical cure, 
Every othcr application would operate'only as a 
palliative ; and would at beſt bur cicatrize the 
wound, leaving it to burſt out again with addi. 
tional Violence. In ſhort, ſuch interference is 
the only road to peace; for while the Tacobin 
ſyſtem is ſuffered to remain in any form, peace 18 


+ evigently unattainable, | 8 


Tus manner in which our interference is 
conducted (as well as the principles upon 
which it is founded), is preciſely ſuch as tends 


© preferve in the moſt effectual way 
the rights of independent States, and even 
thoſe of France itſelf. The interpoſition which 
we have been compelled to make, is not carried 
further than the neceſſity by which it is created 
and ſanctioned. We do not claim any right 
to dictate a Government to France. We do 
not pretend to exerciſe our o judgment re- 
8 
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petting the form of Government which ma) 
beſt ſuit that country, nor to indulge out 
ſpeculations on the queſtion, whether this or that 
form be better or worſe as applied thereto. We 
only infiſt that a Government, ſolidz ſtable; 
permanent, and reſponſible, ſhall be ſetfſed ; and 
we admit that beyond this our intetfence 
would be an unjuſt 'intrufion; Were we to 
' aſſume a right to eſtabliſh the happineſs or the 
liberties of France, we might uſe ſuch a pretext 
to cover our own views of ambition, and ſhould 

at onee deftroy the political freedom of the 
country, and endanget that of evety country. | 
No idea can be more prepoſterous or. arro- 
gant than that of one State pretending t6 con- 
fer liberty on another. Such was the maſk 
under. which the French Republicans carried + 
havock, defolagian, and dependenee, into "the. 
Auſtrian Netherlands, Holland, Germany, and ff 
Sayoy z and every civilized State is intereſted ro. 
diſclaim a principle which in itſelf i is unfult, 

and which! is ſo liable to 3 * 
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nns of uſing our interference to cover 
pretences fo unjuſtifiable, we employ it in aſſiſt- 
ing the loyal part of the French Nation to 

reſtore their lawful Government, and to place 
their lawful Sovereign on the Throne of his anceſ- 


tors. This is as conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt princi- 
ciphes as it is with the ſoundeſt policy. The exiſ- 
| tence 


— 


(7 0 


kence of a numerous party in that eountry, ani- : 


mated with ſentiments of duty and allegiance to- 
wards their lawful Monarch, and i impatient for an 
opportunity of giving full vent to ſuch ſenti-' 
ments, is ſufficiently evident, notwithſtanding the 
immenſe danger of appearing at all adyerſe to the 
prevailing ſyſtem of terror, cruelty, a and oppreſ- 
non. Even the unparalleled ſeverity which is 
employed to intimidate and ſuppreſs ſuch a party, 
proves it to be both extenfive and formidable; 3 
and indeed there ſeems abundant reaſon to con- 
clude, that the bulk of the Nation “ is eager to 
fly to Royalty, as the only ſhelter from the miſeries 
they endure ! To avail ourſelves of ſuch aſſiſt- 


ance, to favour and encourage ſuch a diſpoſition, 


and to co-operate with ſuch a party, inpurſuit of 


an object which is as favourable to the happineſs 
of France as it is eſſential to our own ſecurity, 

muſt be allowed to be as juſtifiable as it is expe- 
dient. We alſo thereby ſecure an Ally, which at 


a favourable moment may render the moſt effec- 


tual affiſtance to the common cauſe. 


It is objected, however, that his 3 is affording | 
aſſiſtance to reſtore deſpotiſm. In anſwer ta this 


Ihe expreflion © the bulk of the nation” is not meant in a 


democratical diſorganizing ſenſe, as an abſolute majority. in 
point of numbers—(though perhaps even in that ſenſe the ob- 
| ſervation would be juſt), but in a political ſenſe, as denoting that 


reflecting part of the nation, which, though not conſtituting an 


arithmetical majority, always gives the tone and complexion to 
the ſentiments of the Walde in an orderly ſtate of ſociety. 


2 | objection 
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objection it might eafily beproved, that the ancient. 
Conſtitution of France is not only favourable but 
eſſential to its enjoyment of a ſuitable portion of 
genuine liberty—that j its re-eſtabliſhment affords 
the only means by whichthat country tan hope for 
a reſtoration of order — that, according to a phraſe 
much uſed, it is the only rallying point for the 
nation—that its reſtoration need nqt be accom- 
panied with the return of thoſe abuſes which at- 
tended the adminiſtration ofits Government, which 


4 


| were done away before the Revolution, and which 


it is the intereſt of no party to reſtore—and that, 


independent of ſuch advantages, a return of the 


former ſtate of France, in exchange for the preſent, 
would be unſpeakably advantageous in reſpect of 


liberty, order, ſecurity, and every benefit which 


ſociety can produce. But ſuch confiderations are 
foreign to the preſent queſtion—We have no 
juriſdiction to determine what would be def] ſpotiſm, 
or what ſalutary freedom with regard to France ; 


- — nay Freedom itſelf would be deſpotiſm of the 


worſt kind, if impoſed upon her at the diſcretion 
of ſtrangers. Were the Combined Powers to 


aſſiſt a Faction in introducipg ſome novel'ſcheme 


of Government, under pretence that it would he 
favourable to the happineſs of France, they wauld , 
arrogate to themſelves a right to which they are 


not entitled, and which cannot exiſt conſiſtently | 
with 


. 
with the real een of Society. They cannot 
in propriety exert their influence further than for 

the reſtoration of the Government that has 
been ſubverted, and becauſe it is that which has 
been fubverted. Were they even to introduce 
modifications into that Government (beſides that 
ſuch an attempt would be propoſterous during the 
confuſion of the preſent moment), they would. 
ſtep beyond the line which they are bound to 
obſerve, and afſume a right incompatible with the 
principle which alone can warrant, and which 
ought to limit their interference. But in being 
inſtrumental to the reſtoration: of the lawful 
and ancient Monarchy, purely and fimply, they 
violate no principle, they exerciſe no alarming in- 
fluence, nor eſtabliſh any precedent at all dange- 
rous for the future. Their recommendation of that 
Government is not founded on an opinion that it - 
is the beſt Government for F rance, but on the con- 
fideration that,being the Government which was laſt 
eſtabliſhed in that cauntry, it is the only one 
which they can favour without aſſuming a right of 

deciding for F rance in that reſpect. In aſſiſting to 
reſtore it, they do no more than is conſiſtent with 
honour, juſtice, and general policy and what 
it would be for the happineſs and ſecurity 
af their own States to be done with reſpect to 


- . themſelves, if their lawful authority had been 


obliged by rebellion to give place to deſolating 


Anarchy. Sou the Monarchy of France be 
„ reinſtated 
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NN 5 5 on of which has Hen. ſo many calamities, | 


« t 3 
teinſtated through the interference of te Cans 


bined Powers, being founded in ancient right, 


it would not derive its authority from the 


- alliftance by which! it is reſtored, but from ante- 
_  ccdent title, and it would inſtantly reſume. its 
original independence with regard to other States 


But were any other Goveroment to ariſe under their = 


| auſpices (frippofing that any other-ſyſtem.could be; - | : 0 
rendered permanent), tie Government of Frange; br 


inſtead vf being teſtored; would in a manner/be. © 
preſcribed: by a: foreign foree, and-; a foreign, 


| Influence might is exerted to maittain, er to : 


modify, What it had been the means of eſta- 
bliſhigg Thus would a manifeſt: violation be 
made of the principle, that one State has no right 
to inter fte in the internal gobetument of another 


the independence of France would he deſtroyed 
+ that of other countries fhaken a ſource of 


futute diſtorbances and Revolutions would be 
opened. and the other Powers would not only 


defeat rheir grand ohject of eſtabliſhing general 


. ſecurity on a ſolid and permanent baſis; but would“ 
al ſo introduce a precedent which might at ſome 
future time be turned again | themſelves, Jn: > 


ſhort; the feeurity of all lawful Government 
the well being of Soeießß the freedom and in- 
dependence of States the repoſe of Europe and 
of mankind—the intereſt of the 3 age. and 
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